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In Commemoration of Isaac Phillips Roberts’ Ninetieth Birthday 


Eprrors Note.—Probably no farm paper has ever 
carried in one issue the writings of so many great 
men as are found on these pages. The idea of a 
memorial number to Professor Roberts should be 
¢redited to Jared Van Wagenen, Jr., who was one 
of his students. 


‘“*One of Roberts’ Boys’ 
By Jared Van Wagenen, Jr. 
Farmer, Lecturer, W 
SAAC PHILLIPS ROBERTS—Farm Boy 
—District School Teacher—Country Car- 
renter—Farmer—Teacher of Agriculture— 
Director of the Agricultural Ex- 


, 





By MEN WHO KNEW HIM 


men. Such was the good seed from which 
he sprang. His forebears were at least rich 
in health and character and ideals, and they 
were fortunate in pitching their tent in a 
fat land. 

His story is full of illustrations of the 
rudeness, the simplicity of the life and yet 
of the almost prodigal abundance of simple 
foodstuffs in that time, for the rich earth 
fairly teemed with abundance when once the 


came to him, and in a prairie schooner to- 
gether with his young wife and a sixteen- 
month old baby he made the long trek to 
Mount Pleasant, Iowa, crossing the Missis- 
sippi River on the ice. It was a journey of 
soveral weeks and it is characteristic of the 
habit of thought of the man, that while most 
of the emigrants pressed forward seven days 
a week, he rested his folk and horses on the 
Sabbath, and that very soon after arrival at 
Mount Pleasant he found himself Superin- 
tendent of the first Sunday School. Here in 
his new home, according to what 
had become almost his custom, 





periment Station at Cornell— 
Dean of the New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture—Representa- 
tive Extraordinary of the Ameri- 
can Farmer. 

The simple, inspiring story of 
Professor Roberts’ life has al- 
ready been put into permanent 
form. After he became what men 
call old, he wrote his own life 
“The Autobiography of a Farm 
Boy.” It is a book of singular in- 
timacy and charm. In it he 
traces in outline his own career 
from his birth in that pioneer 
home in the Finger Lake Coun- 
try—through the struggles and 
vicissitudes of his early life, on 
through the years of recognition 
and triumph, not forgetting his 
serene sunset as the evening 
draws on and he peacefully 
awaits the close of “a long day 
and a good day” in his California 
home. 

I have no wish to quote at 
length from this story as he has 
written it. It is not only a record 
of what he did— it is also an illu- 


a LL things,” 
must perish. 
such thing as a compound which is permanent. 
for in nature there is no uniform and constant principle.” 
Most ren living entirely for the present fail to realize that there 
is nothing pcrmanent but change, and that the present all too soon 
The world, therefore, always owes 
a debt to that small number of men in every generation who make 
possible future progress by looking beyond the present to prepare 
their fellows to meet the needs and the demands of that New Day ‘6 
that time and change will surely bring. 
Such a man was Isaac Phillips Roberts, whose ninetieth birthday 
it is our pleasure to commemorate with this issue of American jgr-.- 
Frofessor Roberts was one of the few men of his day who 
realized that great and important changes were bound to come in 
Agriculture. He knew that the rich soils of America 
would not last; he knew that time would bring new weeds, new 
insects, new plant and animal diseases, and new economic problems 
with which the future farmer would have to contend. 
short, that changing conditions would surely change the status of 
agriculture requiring training, skill and education in the son which 
the earlier times had not demanded in the father. 
this great man, after farming it for many years, took his 
practical knowledge and his wonderful personality into the early 
struggling Agricultural College, and against tremendous odds of 
small equipment and large prejudices, he began to prepare men to meet 
successfully that New Day in farming which he knew was coming. 
Roberts succeeded in the task he set himself is 
better told than we can tell it by the great and famous men who 
honor him by their words on these pages.—The Editors. 
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How well Isaac 


He Prepared For Change 


said the Buddhist philosopher, “which exist in time 
Even unto a grain of sesamun seed, there is no 
All are transient, 


He knew, in 


So, knowing these 


he carpentered and taught school 
and farmed, but always the call 
of the farm was loudest. Un- 
consciously he was fitting him- 
self for greater things. 

He was thirty-six years old be- 
fore the call came. He tells how 
one day in 1869 he was giving the 
finishing touches to the cupola 
of his fine “New Barn,” which 
was “so important to him that 
he felt it ought to be spelled with 
capital letters” when a_ red- 
headed man appeared at the top 
of the ladder and a voice said: 
“Young Man—Come down—I 
have better work for you.” It 
was an invitation from one of 
the trustees to become Farm 
Superintendent of the Iowa Agri- 
cultural College. At first he an- 
swered after the fashion of 
Nehemiah on the walls of Jerusa- 
lem “I am doing a great work and 
I cannot come down.” With re- 
luctance he allowed his name to 
be presented, but declined to fur- 





nish any letter of reference. He 





minating treatise on what were 
the pioneer conditions in Western New York 
almost a century ago. It is filled also with 
that rare whimsical humor and that matured 
wisdom and that genial philosophy which 
made him beloved of all that great company 
of “boys” who came under his influence. As 
I read it to-night, a generation is rolled back 
and again I am a happy student boy and I 
sée him come into the little, old, primitive 
lecture room on the south side of the north 
corridor of Morrill Hall, and once more I 
listen to his musings and his teachings for 
an hour as of old, for he writes even as he 
talked. 

Then just the briefest outline of his career. 
He begins his autobiography with one of his 
own characteristic sen- 


ax of the pioneer had let the sunlight in on 
the ancient forest floor. 

In his boyhood he wrought at the Her- 
culian labors of the pioneers varied by the 
teaching of school in winter. When he was 
twenty-one—a man grown—the spirit of his 
adventurous, westward-looking grandfather 
stirred within him and he went West to La 
Porte, Indiana. There he was by turns 
school-teacher, carpenter and farmer. Also 
he found opportunity to marry a daughter 
of the land—a union that was greatly blessed 
through many years, for children were born 
unto them and they two were lovers always. 
When he was about twenty-nine, again the 
Western lure—the urge of the pioneer— 


was first made Farm Superin- 
tendent, but less than a year later was 
elected Professor of Agriculture—this self 
taught farm boy. 

Three years later the newly established 
and almost still-born College of Agriculture 
at Cornell came to a crisis. Professor 
McCandlass—a young Irishman, especially 
imported to fill that position, had proved a 
most dismal failure, and some one suggested 
the name of the. rising young teacher of 
lowa. In answer to an invitation ‘ 
to come back to New York and on ] 
Day of 1873 he began a return j 
brought him back to the beauti 
the side of which he was born an 
many wanderings, and within thir 

his birthplace; 













‘tences. He was born 
on July 24, 1833 “at 
daybreak of a fine har- 
vest morning,” with 
other light touches in 
similar vein. The place 
was East Varick, in the 
County of Seneca, on 
the west shore of 
Cayuga Lake. 

He came of good 
stock. His grandfather 
had migrated hither 
from New Jersey some 
twenty-one years 
earlicr. He describes 
this worthy man as 
combining the three- 
fold dignities of “a 
poet, a speaker and a 
farmer,” a man prom- 
inent in the church, the 
schoo] and the counsels 
of the pioneer neigh- 
borhcod, a godly man 
withal, and a leader of 








fessor Roberts. 





The New York State College of Agriculture, siowing the building named in honor of Pro- 


It is in the center of the group on the right 


his great monumental 
enduring work—a work 
that filled thirty full, 
fruitful years. 

Others better quali- 
fied than I have writ- 
ten of this man and of 
the way in which he 
has set his mark on our 
agricultural 
count myself fortunate 
in that I may boast of 
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like them. He took us up to the mountain top ~ 
and caused us to see the glories of the world- 


of agriculture and the wonders of it. I con- 
fess that to some extent the vision has faded, 
that I have accomplished very few of the 
things to which I went forth with high re- 
solves thirty-two years ago, but till I pass 


_-I shall-hold dear the 





advanicing country life. He recogifized more 


clearly than ‘was the custom of teachers of’ 


his time the educational values to be found 
in a careful study of the common, workaday 
things. of the farm. He accepted no’ sub- 
stitute*for agriculture. He kept always be- 


fore his students the necessity for actual, 


farm experience as a 





name and memory of 
that kindly friend and 


highly essential part 
of an agricultural 





wise farmer and rich 
philosopher. 

I yield to no one in 
my love and admira- 
tion for our wonder- 
ful College of Agri- 
culture, seated 
proudly on her Hill 
by the noble Lake. 


She has a great 
Faculty of high 
minded, intensely 


trained teachers, but 
I am sure that not 
one of them will take 
it amiss when I say 
that on no man has 
Roberts’ mantle fal- 
len and that he left 
no successor. He 
was unique—a man 
called of God for his 
time. 

He was in no sense 
a learned man 
judged purely by the 
standards of lifeless 
books. Indeed he 
never came to handle 
easily and accurately 





Professor Roberts in his eighty-seventh year 


education. “The way 
to learn one part of 
agriculture, and a 
most important part, 
is to do agriculture,” 
he declared. “If 
students object to 
the toil of learning 
the fundamentals— 
without remunera- 
tion—then turn them 
out to grass and let 
them graze within 
the pasture of any 
other college which 
will adopt a mav- 
erick.” He would 
bind together, in a 
working team, sci- 
ence and _ practice. 
It was & sound basis 
for the institution he 
would build and the 
service he would 





render. 
By his clear vision 
of an_ educational 


program arising out 
of, yet saturated 
with, practical ex- 











the severe technical 
vocabulary of  sci- 
ence. But to have been one of the little group 
of boys who followed him over the farms and 
through the woods and fields was a wonder- 
ful privilege, for his laboratory was under 
bending skies and not within brick walls. 

Many men have lovingly sought for a 
phrase which should set down and embody 
the spirit or the genius of this great Teacher 
of Boys. I, too, have thought upon it and 
I crave leave to borrow a phrase that came 
from the pen of another Disciple—Dean 
Bailey when he wrote “He was the wisest 
farmer I ever knew.” 


a e 


Let His Own Works Praise Him 
By A. R. Mann 


Dean of the New York State College of Agriculture, 
Cornell University 

T may be commonplace to remark that the 

present generation is the heir of all the 
generations which have gone before. The 
present achievements of men rest on the 
foundations laid in the past. The sounder 
and the more enduring the foundations, the 
more substantial and permanent the super- 
structure is likely to be. 

The College of Agriculture in New York 
State has a very rich inheritance from 
Roberts, Bailey, and others, and its present 
character and ideals have their roots deep 
in the past. 

Isaac Phillips Roberts was a practical 
idealist of the best sort. His ideals were 
clear and tangible and composed of solid 
stuff, free from vagaries and fancies. His 
sturdy, practical sense controlled his ideals 
and kept them within the area of accomplish- 
ment. He believed that the activities of the 
farm and the problems of agriculture had 
an educational content worthy of a place in 
the highest institutions of learning. Be- 
fore the sciences had been greatly employed 
in interpreting the operations of Nature or 


_-in revealing her secrets, he undertook to or- 


ganize an institution whose primary pur- 
pose should be the application of scientific 
ymethods and knowledge to the problems of 
cagriculture, confident that in such applica- 
tion lay the way to a fuller mastery of the 
land and the crops and the animals, and to an 


perience; his recog- 
nition of the neces- 
sity for scientific experiment and investi- 
gation; his ability to. choose and inspire 
teachers; his unwavering courage in the 
face of all the difficulties and oppositions 
which could confront a new educational ven- 
ture in a field too generally regarded as a 
mere manual occupation not requiring nor 
to be greatly aided by much learning; his 
insistence on the job, whatever it was, be- 
ing well done; his forceful character; his 
realization of the human factor in agri- 
culture, and the importance of a good farm 
home; and his 





where he built a home. He has Since occa- 
sionally lectured at the farm school at Davis 
and at.the school at San Luis Obispo, and 
has frequently been a guest of honor at 
farmers’ meetings throughout the State. In 
his ninetieth year ‘he is still able-bodied. 
While failing sight has made it necessary 
for him to give up reading and writing, he 
still retains his interest in the large national 
problems of agriculture and in.the daily ex- 
periences of the farmer. He may now be ad- 
dressed by his many old friends who may 
desire to gladden his ninetieth birthday an- 
niversary, at Dwight Way End, Berkeley, 
California. ‘Gs es - 


The Art of Tickling the Soil 


By H. H. Wing 
Head of the Department of Animal Husbandry, New York 
State College of Agriculture 
T was my privilege to know and to be in- 
timately associated with Professor Roberts 
for more than fifteen years, and it is with 
pleasure that I accept your invitation to con- 
tribute to your celebration of his ninetieth 
birthday, and if what I have to say should 
be too reminiscent and intimately personal, 
I trust I may be pardoned, for others will 
pay tribute to his more distinguished public 
services. 
My intimate acquaintance with Professor 
Roberts began in the fall of 1880 when the 
eight of us seniors assembled in the little 
lecture room in Morrill Hall to begin the 
course in “Practical Agriculture,” five lec- 
tures a week and two afternoon practices. 
In these days of-classes running into the 
hundreds with large lecture halls and elabo- 
rate equipment, when the students appear 
only as the lecture hour approaches and ‘g 
out with a rush at the first stroke of the bell, 
it seems strange to speak of any intimate 
relation between professor and student! and 
as a matter of fact such intimacy is largely 
impossible much as it may be desired by 
both parties.. We who are old-fashioned and 
perhaps too prone to look back upon the good 
old ‘days,’ believe that this intimate’ ac- 
quaintance went far to make up for the lack 
of modern equipment and conveniences. 
The little group of eight students and the 
professor was much like a family. ‘The 
students knew one another and were not 
slow to rub up against each other’s individual 





sturdy morality 
and sensible phi- 





losophy, which 
pervaded and en- 
riched everything 
he did—Roberts 
gave to the State 
and to the Nation 
a service and a 
program of guid- 
ance which have 
been far-reaching 
in their effects. 
He blazed trails 
and opened high- 
ways for agricul- 
tural progress. 
The present 
staff and student 
body at the Col- 
lege do not forget 
Director Roberts. 
His life, work, 
and example. pro- 











The ‘Old South Barn,” no longer standing, the first barn owned by the 
College, designed by Professor Roberts : 











vide the text for 
many a lesson. 
His part in the development, not only of our 
own College, but also of agricultural educa- 
tion in America, was too important to be 
overlooked by those who: have’entered into 
his labors. .Not only the people at the Col- 
lege, but also the farmers of the State and 
the Nation, are his permanent debtors. 
When Director Roberts retired from the 
headship of the College of Agriculture, in 
1908,. after thirty years of devoted service, 
he went to join his three children in Cali- 
fornia. He settled first in Palo Alto, 


ecéentricities and opinions. They knew the 
professor and what would be required: of 
them and best of all the professor knew the 
students and how to encourage the diffident 
and repress the too exuberant as when on 
one of the afternoon farm walks the “leg 
puller”..of the class approaching the profes- 
sor inquired solicitously as to the prospects 
of fruit in the college orchards. With the 
quizzical twinkle all will remember the re- 
ply came quickly. “Mr. Blank, is it possible 
(Continued on page 88) 
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Are You Opposed to Prohibition? 


E state without danger of contradic- 

tion that the most important issue 
before the American people to-day is pro- 
hibition. The votes and letters which Amer- 
ican Agriculturist is receiving, indicate so 
far that the majority of farm people are for 
prohibition and a strict enforcement of the 
Bighteenth Amendment. But the response 
so far shows that there are a surprisingly 
large number of farmers who are voting 
against prohibition. Moreover, some folks, 
not farmers are saying that many farmers 
talk prohibition and have hard cider in their 
cellars, thereby failing to practice what they 
preach. 

The cities of the United States are mostly 
wet. Organizations and thousands of in- 
dividuals are working to amend or destroy 
the Eighteenth Amendment. They certainly 
will succeed unless the farm people, who are 
the largest single class in favor of prohibi- 
tien, take interest enough to stand up and 
be counted. 

American Agriculturist, therefore, is urg- 
ing you to send in your vote. A ballot is 
given on page 37. It contains only two 
questions. All you have to do is answer 
yes or no to both of them. Your name will 
be held entirely confidential if you so wish 
it. We are also asking the Grange and other 
local farm organizations to bring this matter 
up, vote on it, and send us the vote. Are you 
not interested enough in this tremendously 
important problem to vote yourself and also 
to get action from your neighbors and your 
lotal farm organization? 


Use Our Market Service 


E hope that all of our people are paying 

‘¥Y special attention to the Market Page in 
every issue of American Agriculturist. We 
hope also that some thought is being given 
toward making arrangements for getting the 
radio market reports. We are putting these 
out: four. days a week in cooperation with 
the. New York State Department of Farms 
and Markets and the American Telephone 


American 


and Telegraph Company’s broadcasting sta- 
tion, WEAF. 

Herschel Jones, our market expert, who 
writes the Market Page, has had long years 
of intimate experience with the markets of 
New York City. Reading this Market Page 
each week will give you information as to 
prices and the trend of the markets, which 
will save you much money in the sale of 
your eggs, other poultry products, and other 
farm products which you have for sale from 
time to time. 

We cannot help but feel that this page is 
the best market service that can be obtained 
from any source. We know also that our 
radio market reports furnished through 
WEAF are very worthy of any efforts you 
can make to receive them. If you do not have 
a radio yourself, there is almost certain to be 
one in your neighborhood so that it would be 
possible for you to make arrangements to 
have the prices you are interested in tele- 
gg to you by your neighbor who has a 
radio. 


The Deserted Village 


NE Sunday afternoon a few weeks ago, 

we followed an old hill road leading back 
for miles from the main highway into the 
hill lands of a southern tier New York 
county. Fifty years ago farming and its 
allied industries flourished in those hills; 
to-day the woodchuck, the crow, and a few 
families of Polish people make only a pre- 
carious living there. Once there were sev- 
eral hamlets thriving with stores, churches, 
blacksmiths’ shops and butter factories, liv- 
ing on the trade and patronage from the 
surrounding farms. But now the lonesome 
and vacant buildings in many of these ham- 
lets remind one of Goldsmith’s “Deserted 
Village.” 


Sweet Auburn! loveliest village of the plain, 
Where health and plenty cheer’d the laboring swain, 


How often have I loiter’d o’er thy green, 

Where humble happiness endear’d each scene! 

How often have I paus’d on every charm, 

The shelter’d cot, the cultivated farm, 

The never-failing brook, the busy mill, 

The decent church that topt the neighboring hill, 


These were thy charms, but all these charms are fled. 


No more thy glassy brook reflects the day, 

But chok’d with sedges works its weedy way; 
Along thy glades, a solitary guest, 

A hollow-sounding bittern guards its nest; 
Amidst thy desert-walks the lapwing flies, 
And tires their echoes with unvaried cries. 
Sunk are thy bowers in shapeless ruin all, 
And the long grass o’ertops the mouldering +7: Le 


Within a few miles of where we stood, 
much of it within our sight, there lay prob- 
ably a hundred thousand acres occasionally 
dotted by the good crops and buildings of 
some remarkably able farmer, but for the 
most part covered and dominated by the 
daisies and the devil’s paint brush. 

The valley lands of the East are in genera! 
still excellent; so good, in fact, that riding 
along the main roads and seeing the fine 
crops and buildings that border these roads, 
makes one forget that the hills are not so 
good. There are sections of the East where 
the hill lands are nearly, if not quite, as 
good as those that border the creeks and 
rivers in the valleys. But speaking in gen- 
eral, the acid, and often swampy, soils of 
our eastern hills are worn out. American 
farm families have reached a point where 
it is impossible to maintain a decent standard 
of living on them, and one wonders what 
is to be their future. Some of. these lands 
are now being worked by Polish and other 
families of foreign blood, excellent people, 
able because of a large amount of help at 
home and a lower standard of living, to sub- 
sist for a time on-a meager income. But 


even these people are beginning to leave. 
realizing the foolishness of working so hard 
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for so little, when high wages can be ob- 
tained in the cities. 

Professor C. E. Ladd, of the New York. 
State College of Agricuiture, with some as- 
sociates, is making a study of the eastern 
hill lands. No definite conclusions have been 
reached. Perhaps there are none, but it has 
been suggested that the present situation. .can- 
not continue and that one of two things must 
happen. The first is that some of this land 
probably should never have been cleared in 
the first place, and that it never can be 
farmed profitably; therefore, the only solu- 
tion is to let it grow back into woods. The 
second remedy suggested is that the better 
parts of these worn-out hill soils can be re- 
claimed by the use of lime, drainage, acid 
phosphate and the production of clover. 
Some farmers are already doing this, but 
the difficulty with this plan is that the prices 
of farm products will not justify the heavy 
expense needed to reclaim this land. 

Perhaps, though, the time will come when 
the farmer, through the large demand for 
his products in the city, and through coop- 
eration, will obtain his proper share of the 
prices which come from this demand; and 
then the old hill lands will blossom forth 
again into fields of clover, renewed pros- 
perity, and a happy farm people. 


A Word For the Lightning Rod 


HERE is quite a jump both in time and 

accomplishment from Franklin’s discov- 
ery that lightning is electricity, to the ex- 
periment which was conducted the other day 
by a scientist in the employ of the General 
Electric Company, in which he actually pro- 
duced lightning. 

A room was especially prepared and a 
miniature village was set up in the room, 
well protected by lightning rods. When all 
was ready, the scientist pulled levers and 
made actual bolts of lightning crash across 
the room at the will of the operator, smash- 
ing into the buildings in the village. But 
the buildings were uninjured because they 
were well protected by the lightning rods. 

The lightning rod business has had rather 
a stormy career with farmers. When first 
invented, they were readily accepted and put 
up on farm buildings. Then a time followed 
when a good deal of crookedness and trickery 
were used by the agents in charging more 
than the lightning rods were worth or in 
selling worthless ones. There was so much 
of this crookedness that in time farmers 
came to look with doubt upon the whole 
business and to chase the lightning rod 
agents off the place with the dog. The re- 
= was that for years few protectors were 
sold. 

This was unfortunate because the lightning 
rod in itself, if made properly, put up right 
and well grounded, is almost certain protec- 
tion against damage of buildings by lightning 
and the resulting fires. Of late years, farm 
people have come to realize this and more 
and more are equipping their buildings with 
this adequate protection against one of 
nature’s forces, which causes tremendous 
damage and loss to farm buildings every 
year. - 


Quotations Worth While 


I do not care so much, where, as with 
whom, I live. If the right folks are with me 
I can manage to get a good deal of happiness 
in the city or in the country. After all, a 
palace without affection is a poor hovel, and 
the meanest, but with love in it, is a palace 
for the soul.—ROBERT G. INGERSOLL. 

« + x 


Here’s to the woman who has a smile for 
every joy, a tear for every sorrow, a con- 
solation for every grief, an excuse for every 
fault, a prayer for every misfortune, an en- 
couragement for every hope.—SAINTE FOIx. 
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Greatest Opportunity Lies in the East 


A Radio Talk Broadcast From WEAF on June 18 at 6:50 p.m., Standard Time 


UCH has been written and spoken 
within the past few years in re- 
gard to the disparaging circum- 
stances under which our farmers 
find themselves operating to-day. In some 
few instances, the picture may have been 
overdrawn, but in the greater number the 
true facts were adhered to and the speakers 
have been actuated by sincere motives in try- 
ing to find a solution to a very discouraging 
situation, which had its birth in the post- 
war period and which seems to have ac- 
cepted the farmer as a bosom companion. 

Out of the maze of remedies and panaceas 
which have been offered there are bound to 
arise two or three general ideas of sound 
character which can be broadly applied to 
restore agriculture to its proper balance 
among the industries. 

It is certain that these remedies, to be as- 
sured of lasting success, will have to be 
predicated upon the operation of natural 
laws. Artificial schemes of adjustment, at 
the most, can only supply temporary relief 
and may in the end serve only to further 
disrupt the natural order of things and post- 
pone complete restoration. 

Our National Government has tried to 
bring some measure of relief to the farmer 
through legislation designed to increase his 
credit facilities. State governments have 
also legislated in his behalf, and the farmer 
himself has taken another hold and is at- 
tempting to better his position through coop- 
eration and joint marketing of farm produce. 

All of these agencies, and more, are hav- 
ing a good effect upon the situation and 
eventually, if they are based on sound eco- 
nomic principles, the operation of these in- 
fluences in our farm life will gradually 
bring the farmer into his own 


By FRANK P. WILLITS 


Secretary of the Pennsylvania State Department 
of Agriculture 


In the latter part of the nineteenth century, 
land values in the eastern section of the coun- 
try were almost twice as great, and in some 
cases even more, than the land values of our 
heavy producing middle western States. In 
1920, the tables were reversed, and in spite 
of the fact that there has been heavy de- 
flation since, in 1923, these same middle 
western States are still burdened with land 
valuations that are considerably higher, and 
in some cases, more than twice as high as 
those prevailirg in Pennsylvania, New York 
and other eastern States. 

Farm land values in the East have risen, 
to be sure, and they have fallen since 1920, 
but the rise and fall has been normal and 
reasonably to be expected. Unlike the west- 
ern farmer, we are not faced with the added 
discouragements of heavy deflation, and we 
are not unduly burdened with an abnormally 
expanded land valuation, which takes a 
heavier toll from the farmer’s income. This 
augurs well for the future opportunities that 
exist in eastern farming. 

The East is further favored in its near- 
ness to the large consuming markets—mar- 
kets which offer a convenient outlet for the 
greater part of our farm produce and which 
will absorb all farm products that measure 
up to requirements. The comparatively 
short haul to these thickly-populated centers, 
and the quick transportation facilities avail- 
able, gives the East an advantage over those 
States which once offered considerable com- 
petition because of cheap land valuations. 

The reversal in the value of land in the 


respective sections of the country will also 
have a marked influence on our vacant farm 
situation in the East. With a giadual‘eco- 
nomic readjustment of the entire agricul- 
tural situation, many of these farms will 
again be brought into our farming opera- 
tions and productivity increased. 

There are many difficulties in the way of 
the eastern farmer, which are much the same 
for him as for the farm producer in any 
other section of the country. But as soon as 
an adjustment has been made and the farmer 
has been assured of an adequate return on 
his investment, when agriculture returns to 
a normal position among the industries, the 
opportunities of eastern farming, with mar- 
kets close to the producing centers and with 
everything in his favor with respect to trans- 
portation requirements, should be well con- 
sidered by the farmer. 

First and foremost, the farmer is inter- 
ested in his financial income. Farming is 
not a matter of sentiment with him. “It is. 
a business which requires all of his atten- 
tion, day in and day out. As a business it 
should be the object.of as much study and 
foresighted planning as is the store, : the 
factory or the mill. Keeping accurate ac- 
count of farm operations is no longer: con- 
sidered as a fad of the few. -It is essentially 
a part and parcel of present-day farming; 
just as much as the automobile has become 
an indispensable unit in the commercial_ac- 
tivity of the day. 

This explains why cooperative marketing 
is gaining in prominence among producers, 
particularly in the distribution of specific 
farm commodities. It represents the applica- 
tion of business practice to the sale of a 
product, a study of the market for that prod- 

uct and the shortest way to that 





once more. 

In Pennsylvania, the last ses- 
sion of the General Assembly 
authorized the appointment of a 
Farm Commission to make a 
study of all phases of the Com- 
monwealths’ agricultural activ- 
ity, with a view to offering rec- 
ommendations for such legisla- 
tion as will most quickly ailevi- 
ate the present depression. The 
farm labor scarcity, high wages 
required to get labor in competi- 
tion with nearby industries, the 
abandonment of large acreages 
and entire farms, the cheap 
price of farm products, heavy 
taxes on farm lands, and other 
factors that hurt the farmer’s 
business and throw farming out 
of plumb with the other in- 
terests of the State, will be 
the subject of inquiry of this 
Commission. 

Other States also are becom- 
ing more interested in the farm- 


er’s business and are doing what 
they think will have the great- 
est stabilizing influence upon Address 


this basic industry arid assure 
the farmer of a_ reasonable 
profit on his products. 

While all these agencies are 
at work in behalf of the farmer, 
it might be well to look ahead 
and take a glimpse at future 
prospects in our eastern agri- 
culture. Farmers in the East do 
not feel so keenly the slump in 
agricultural values as do those 
in the western country where 
an excessive inflation has in- 
creased the oppressiveness of a 
decrease in farm product prices. 





AMERICAN 


No on each question. 
kept strictly confidential. ' 


Do the American people want prohibition? 
“No” and the Drys are even more emphatical'y for it. 
a majority. Which is right? 


ticn of prohibition. 
against it, be sure to vote in the spacés above. 
American Agriculturist, 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


PROHIBITION BALLOT 


OF THE 


Are You for the Strict Enforcement of the Ea YES 
18th Amendment as It Now Stands? [| NO 





Are You for a Modification of the 18th 
Amendment to Permit Light Wines 
and Beer ? 





Designate your opinion by placing an X in the square opposite Yes or 
Your name will be 


Sign your name and address. 
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SeeeeetoesCoescCeooseseoseeaerseeeeseoeososeoeeoeseeoeeeeeeere 


Why You Should Vote 


Get your fricnds to vote—Mcre ballots furnished on application 


AGRICULTURIST 


[__]|No 


The Wets emphatically say 
Both sides claim 
What do. farm people think about it? 
opinicns of farmers on any problem, if they will express them, go far in 
determining the outcome of a controversy. 

American Agriculturist is taking a vote of farm families on the ques- 
It is a vital issue and whether you are for it or 
Mail this ballot to the 


market. The old _hit-or-miss 
methods of disposing of farm 
produce, dumping on the market 
as soon as harvested, with no 
thought of meeting market de- 
mand as to grade and with no 
knowledge of the market con- 
ditions, must be relegated to the 
past to keep company with the 
ox-team, the tallow dip, the flafl 
and all other symbols of the old 
order. 

Times and methods have 
changed and will continue to 
change. If our farmers in the 
East expect to take fullest ad- 
vantage of the opportunities 
presented to them, they must 
keep abreast of the times. He 
must see that his product is 
graded and standardized to con- 
form to the demand of the b 
ing public. He will do well 
find out in what way he can 
cater to the peculiar demands’ of 
the market’nearest his farm, for 
that means less transportation. 
He must arrange in some way, 
perhaps through cooperation 
with his neighbors, to send his 
product by the most direct rot:te 
to the consumer, thus reducing 
the spread between the price’ he 
receives and the price paid by 
the consumer. Further, - he 
should study his business with 
an eye to cutting down burden- 
some overhead and removing the 
causes of waste, energy ‘and’ ex- 

- pense. Thus, he can do his part 
in bringing farming back to its 
true position, and he will. pre- 
pare himself for the opportuni- 
ties that are his for the ‘asking. 
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Mastering Nature’s Forces 


Without the telephone “repeater,” the entire elec- 
trical power available on the earth would not be 
sufficient to make trans-continental speech com- 
mercially possible. The three thousand repeaters 
now in use on_Bell System long distance lines have 
increased the talking range of every telephone by 
thousands of miles. By making possible the use of 
smaller gauge wires, repeaters have kept down the 
cost of equipment by millions of dollars. 


The repeater is only one out of scores of scientific 
developments of equal or greater importance in the 
advancement of telephone service. Bell System 
progress has been a continual encounter with seemingly 
impossible barriers, and a continual finding of new 
ways to overcome them. Each step in extending the 
range of speech has come only after years of study. 
Each important piece of telephone apparatus has had 
to be created for the need. Each working day this 
pioneering goes on. Nature is harnessed to a new duty 
and mechanical ingenuity improves the tools of service, 
as fast as science finds the way. 


Not only is the Bell System daily conducting research 
within its own nation-wide organization, but it is study- 
ing the discoveries of the whole world of science for 
their possible application to telephone service. Only 
by such eternal: vigilance has the United States been . 
given the best and cheapest telephone service in the 
world. 


SBecLéSYSTEM™ 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
toward Better Service 
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Around the World with ONE OILING 


100,000 Miles Without Stopping for Oil 


An inventor who could deveiop an automobile, a railroad car or any 

other conveyance on wheels which would perform such a feat would 
be considered a wonder. But such is the record of regular 

accomplishment by the Auto-oiled Aermotor during the past 

eight years in pumping water. . : 

Did you ever stop to think how many sevelaiiens the wheel 





4 TIMES 








f a windmill makes? If the wheel of an Aermotor oll along the surface 
of thepreme at the same speed that it makes when ing water it would 
encir fe the world in $3 Gays, OF woe eo ee ol niles per ane yen, It would 
travel on an average 275 miles per day or — 4 


day. An automobile which keeps up that pace day after I : 
iling at least once a week. Isn't it marvelous, then, that a windmill has been 
made which will go 50 times as long as the best automobile with one oiling? 


The Auto-olled Aermotor after 8 full years of service in every 
part of the world has proven its ability to run and give the most reliable service 


with one oiling a year. The double gears, and all moving parts, are entirely 

enclosed and flonded ith oil all } — “re gives 2 ame service wie less a: = 
; ‘ , 4 ; , cist 

Auto-oiled pk Ly the most efficient windmill chat has ever been made. 
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Mild or Strong. Extra fine 

Natural Leaf Tobacco s=cting sis. st; 
$2.00; 2, $3.60. PIPE 

FREE; Hand-Picked Chewing, 5 lbs. $1.50; 10, $2.50. a 
TOBACCO GROWERS’ UNION, Murray, Ky. 
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CABBAGE WORMS Destroyed by 








SO USED FOR 35 YEARS. SOLD BY ALL SEED DEALERS. 





Dusting with HAMMOND’S SLUG SHOT 


that you have lived on this hill for 
four years and don’t know whether 
there are any good apples in the col- 
lege orchards?” 

“Practical Agriculture” in those 
days included almost everything con- 
nected with the farm and farm life, 
and then some, and Professor Roberts 
did not hesitate to go further afield 
if it seemed necessary or desirable by 
digressing to point a moral or adorn 
a tale. As for instance, when em- 
phasizing the necessity for the use 
of sound practical judgment he said, 
“Now boys, I hope you will all get 
married as soon as possible after you 
graduate, but when you to pick 
out a girl, don’t let your affections get 
too much the better of your judgment 
and above all don’t take one with 
too thin lips, she is apt to have an 
uncertain temper.” 

The modern bespectacled Ph.D. pro- 
fessor- with his highly specialized, 
scientifically classified and carefully 
outlined course in Agronomy, Thremma- 
tology, Ecology or what not would look 
with consternation if not contempt 
upon the subject matter of that course 
in Practical Agriculture and its ar- 
rangement, and I would not for an in- 
stant give the impression that the 
teaching of agriculture has not been 
vastly improved in the last forty years. 
But there went out from Professor 
Roberts’ teaching in the “early eigh- 
ties” a score or more of young men who 
have been more or less successful in 
many branches of agriculture and farm 
life, and who count not the least of 
what their college training gave them, 
the hours spent in that little room in 
Morrill Hall and in the barns and fields 
of the “old” college farm with Profes- 
sor Roberts. 

One trait in Professor Roberts has 
always been partounty leasing to 
me. Those who have fe his books 
and heard him. in the classroom and on 
the lecture platform, know that in the 
main his language was straightfor- 
ward, simple and direct, but occasion- 
ally he liked to let his fancy run free 
and his language assume a more flow- 
ery form. My note book records in one 
of the very first lectures that “Culti- 
vation is the art of using the plow and 
harrow to so tickle the minute particles 
of soil that the myriad mouths that 
have stored up the fertility of ages are 
set wide agape while the tiny rootlets 
filch from their stony teeth the golden 
setting.” 

While we honor Professor Roberts as 
a pioneer in agricultural education, a 
leader in = gee me progress and as 
a successful practical farmer; it is as 
a man that we of the early eighties 
now render our chief homage to him 
on the accomplishment of ninety years 
of well spent life. A man of deeply 
religious nature, inflexible moral stand- 
ards, hard working and thrifty in 
practical affairs, with a cheerful opti- 
mism, ever ready to help others; we 
recognize in him the ideal type of 
American citizenship and trust that he 
may long enjoy Shakespeare’s ideal, 


“My age is as a lusty winter 
Frosty but kindly.” 


As my own personal tribute there is 
no man except my own father for whom 
I have a more sincere affection than for 
Isaac Phillips Roberts. 


* 7 * . 


A Gatherer of Friends 


By W. H. Jordan 


Formerly Director of the New York State 
Experimental Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


} is eminently fitting that those of 
us who had personal contact with 
Professor I. P. Roberts in his days of 
activity should place on record an ap- 
preciation of the man and the great 
service he rendered to agriculture. 
His influence as a man was notable. 
He. had a sound philosophy of life, 
gained through a keen insight into men 
and affairs. We spoke of him as a 
philosopher. He was intensely human 
in his attitude toward young men and 
his counsel to them helped to direct 
their lives to the highest purposes. 
His influence upon the agriculture 
of New York was uplifting. As one 
of. the pioneers in agricultural edu- 





For pamphlets worth having, write B. HAMMOND, Beacon, New York 


cation inthe United States he 
under great difficulties, but he did much 
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1-“The Wisest Farmer I Ever Knew” 


(Continued from page 35) 


to make the rural people understand 
what were their needs in education, 
and both in public sentiment and in 
his work at Cornell as a teacher he 
laid foundations upon which other men 
have built. 

The young men who knew him as a 
teacher have not ceased to regard him 
with affection and the strong friend- 
ships which he garnered unto himself 
from among his associates in the agri- 
cultural field and from all who knew 
him intimately, have been abiding. 

” * * “ 


An Everlasting Influence 


By J. L. Hills 


Dean of the College of Agriculture, University 
of Vermont 


EAN: ROBERTS, dean of deans 

in agriculture, by virtue of your 
green old age and of the firm founda- 
tions you laid during the days of your 
strength—we, who are of the genera- 
tion which has succeeded yours, who 
have tried to walk in your footsteps 
and to follow the path you blazoned, 
salute you on the attainment of your 
ninetieth birthday. Your contribution 
to the training of the American coun- 
try lad, to the creation of one of the 
strongest land-grant colleges in the 
country, to the upbuilding of American 
agriculture, has been notable, It will 
not live 90 nor 90 times 90 years, 
but from everlasting to everlasting in 
its fructifying influence. 

We trust that you may be spared 
in health and vigor for years to 
come, and we rejoice in the realization 
of the fact, that though in the fulness 
of time your mortal body will return 
to the earth as it was, your soul will 
go marching on. 

. ~ “ ~ 


Agricultural Teaching in the 
Old Days 


By W. A. Henry 


Formerly Dean of the College of Agriculture, 
University of Wisconsin 


EASURED by results Cornell Un- 

iversity is the world’s greatest 
pioneer in modern education. That 
great statesman and educator, Andrew 
D. White, its first president, brought up 
a classical culturist in the strictest 
sense, was big enough and broad 
enough to see the sciences were about 
to revolutionize the world’s educa- 
tional activities. Instead of fighting 
the movement as so many other edu- 
cators did, he accepted the situation 
and gave science its proper place in 
the new institution of which he was 
president, and so Cornell University be- 
gan its existence under unusually aus- 
picious conditions. 

In his efforts to get the best, Doctor 
White reached across the Atlantic and 
secured Doctor James Law, head of the 
Veterinary Department, a most worthy 
satisfactory selection as all old agri- 
cultural students will agree. His choice 
of a foreigner as Professor of Agri- 
culture was unsatisfactory and Vice 
President Russell, acting as President, 
began a search for another to teach 
agriculture and operate the college 
farm. Professor W. A. Anthony of the 
physics department told President 
White that he knew of a man at the 
Iowa Agricultural College, from which 
he, Anthony, had come, that could at 
least keep the University farm fields 
fairly free from weeds, and so I. P. 
Roberts became Professor of Agricul- 
ture at Cornell University and there- 
after weeds were less in evidence. 

I was a student at Cornell during the 
dark days, 1876-1880, which followed 
its brilliant beginning under the mas- 
terful management of President White, 
undoubtedly the ablest, broadest-minded 
educator America has so far produced. 
The pinch of poverty was evident on 
every hand while I was a student, but 
the trustees and Soseitent never 
flinched or deviated from their high 
purpose. Dark Days? You may get 
some conception of the situation when 
you learn that more than once some 
of the trustees gave their individual 
checks toward meeting the winter’s 
fuel bill. 

In those days there were practically 
no text. books on agriculture, and the 
instructor was compelled to carry on 
as best he could. And here-was where 
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I. P. Roberts hal the advantage over 
most instructors laboring under such 
conditions. He was of an intensely 


practical nature and had real farm 


experience instead of book instruction 


only. Pioneering has many advantages | 
and Professor Roberts was a pioneer all | 
his life, greatly to the benefit of his | 


students. 

This really great teacher had a hold 
on his pupils because he loved his voca- 
tion and, besides this, took a deep 
interest in each individual he was in- 
structing—proud of those with strong 
minds and surprisingly lenient with 
the weaklings; and so he brought out 
the best that was in each and every 
member of his classes. 

There is a something that is never 
found in books that comes to the stu- 
dent facing a truly great teacher; 
something dearer and better than 
words can express and we who for 
many days had Professor Roberts for 
an instructor know what that some- 
thing is—and we are the richer for it. 


* * * * 


‘*A Prophet Among Farmers”’ 
By E. Davenport 


Dean and Professor Emeritus, College of Agri- 
culture, University of Illinois 


ROFESSOR ROBERTS of Cornell! 

A king among men, a prophet among 
farmers, a pioneer among those who 
seek of science, to inspire the service 
of agriculture to all the people and to 
better the conditions of the millions 
who live by the land. His work is a 
blessing and his life a benediction. 


* * * * 
A Layer of Foundations 
By L. H. Bailey 


Formerly Dean of the New York State College | 


of Agriculture, Corneil University 


AM glad you are to remember I. P. 

Roberts’ anniversary with a special 
number of the American Agriculturist. 
He richly deserves such remembrance 
and recognition. It is-also good for the 
younger workers to be brought into 
knowledge of one who stood so near 
the beginnings of modern agricultural 


education and to be made aware of the | 


accomplishments of those days. Those 
days may seem to us to be the remote 
times of small things, but the successes 


were as big in their time as are the 


larger accomplishments in our time. 
Foundations are laid slowly, and 
piece by piece. On a good foundation, 
any extent of superstructure can 
builded, but on poor and false founda- 
tions nothing permanent can be erected. 
The great developments of the present 
day are the consequences of painstak- 


ing, honest, prophetic work in years | 


long past. 

Professor Roberts not only did good 
work and saw clearly, but he held cn. 
Nothing would make him let go. Again 
and again he would say that the time 
must come when agriculture would 
take its proper place in the institutions 
of the land and all his life he planned 
buildings and laboratories that it was 
never his privilege to see. In his ac- 
tive day, he was a wise personal 
teacher, an ideal guide to students who 
studied in the great laboratory of the 
open fields. He was a philosopher of 
the farm country. As a teacher, he 
covered the subject with keen discrimi- 
nation, wisdom of a resourceful life, 
and a ready wit. He was also a suc- 
cessful practical farmer. At Cornell, 
the loyalty to him is touching, even 
among those who were never his stu- 
dents. His active work was wider than 
the State in which he was born and to 
which he gave the fullest of his life. 

It is a blessing to all of us that he 
has accomplished ninety years. We re- 
joice to think of him as one of us; 
and we like to tell him how much we 
remember and appreciate him. 


* +t * » 


‘“*A Straight Jumper”’ 


By J. L. Stone 


Professor Emeritus, New York State 
College of Agriculture 


N his book, “The Autobiography of 

a Farm Boy” Professor Roberts 
states that when he arrived at Cornell 
University cn February 1, 1874, he 
found awaiting him a few students in 
agriculture whom he refers to as “a 
pocket edition of a class.” The writer 
of these lines, then a senior in the 
(Continued on page 42) 
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| The formulas for G. L. F. Rations are public. 
| manufactured under G. L. F. supervision. 
farmers by a farmers’ organization. They are not manufactured 
| to get rid of by-products or to make profits. 
| pounds of digestible nutrients your G. L. F. Rations are and 


undoubtedly will continue to be the cheapest on the market. 


using the G. L. F. to buy your feed for you. 
voluntarily placed in the G. L. F. feed pool will make your 
winter feed bill lower. 


Qs 





PUBLIC FORMULA FEEDS 


fhe COOPERATIVE G. L. F. EXCHANGE is running its 
| feed pool to buy your winter feed requirements for you at 
T the prices which prevail between now and ezrly fall. 

prices are usually at their lowest point during this period. 


Feed 


| Voluntarily placing your orders with your G. L. F. agent means 
savings in overhead and sales cost. 
your neighbors buy in large quantities, you will get the benefit 
of a large volum2 purchase and of lower manufacturing costs. 
All of these factors will reduce the pool price. 


In addition, if you and 


The rations are 
They are made for 


Per hundred 


Remember, orders 


| Thoughtful deliberation will convince you of the wisdom of 


MLE. abeoek 


General Manager 
Cooperative G. L. F. Exchange, Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 














AUCTION SALE 


Buy At Your Own Price 


GASOLINE ENGINES 
FARM TRUCKS 
SAWING OUTFITS 
TRACTORS ana ATTACHMENTS 
SAW BENCHES 
MOWING MACHINES, Etc. 


Owing to the ever-increasing demand for 
DO-IT-ALL TRACTORS, we intend 
giving up the retail store. We have a | 
large stock and sooner than put it in the| 
warehouse we are going to sacrifice. Here 
is an opportunity fur the farmer to supply 
himself with his needs for years to come, 
at his own prices. “The Auction Sale will 
| he held at No. 33 Park Place, Thursday, 
| July 26th. If you desire further information 
write to DO-IT-ALL Tractors Corp., 
No. 33 Park Prace, New York City. 























LOOK AT THE EXPIRATION DATE 
ON YOUR ADDRESS LABEL 


If your subscription has expired, you can show your appreciation of our courtesy in con- 
tinuing to send you the American Agriculturist, by favoring us with your renewal at once. 

There is no question as to your needing every coming issue of American Agriculturist, 
because some of the future numbers will contain facts that you would not willingly miss 
for any amount. The worst kind of economy in the world is to save $1 by not subscribing 
for American Agriculturist and thereby losing $10 or $100 or even $1,000 by not having 
the information that will. be given in the next 52 issues of American Agriculturist. 

If you were a doctor, you would find the best medical journal indispensable. If you are 
a real farmer who is out for 100% success and not merely a bare living, you owe it to 
yourself and family to read every coming issue of the American Agriculturist so that you 
can keep abreast of the times. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS! 


Fifty-two issues of American Agriculturist for only $1 is a bargain, but we offer you even 
still greater value for your money if you accept one of the following special long-term 
2 years for American Agriculturist only $1.50 
3 years for American Agriculturist only 2.00 
5 years for American Agriculturist only 3.00 

bably been merely an oversight if you are in arrears in your subscription... 
net ee Se 1, mail your renewal for one of the above bargains and show your heart 
i; still with we in our fight for your success and happiness. 
a a oe oe ee oe es SRR, DO OO TO a ee eee 


AMZDRICAN AGRICULTURIST, 461 Fourth Ave.. New York City. 
I appreciate your sending me American Agriculturist after my subscription expired. 


Here is my check (or money-order) for renewal for........+.-.- years more. 























HERE’S WHAT YOU WANT 


Made 
* heavy, 
wrought 
double _ tinned 

they wear well 
and the handles 
are shaped just 
right to fit your 
hand. 


From 


from 
tough 
steel — 


34 years 
exper lence we 
know you'll find 
satisfaction with 
our line of milk 
cans and other 
dairy equipment. 


* 
J. S. BIESECKER 
Creamery, Dairy and Dairy 
Barn Equipment 
59 Murray St. New York City 














Poultry, Hogs and Stock Thrive on 


sins 


Fis MEAL” 


FEEDING 


You need this ideal feed supplement to 
insure more profit. Made from fresh, 
whole fish—-finely ground—and supply 
ing the necessary proteins and minerals 
for rapid, healthy growth 
SEND TODAY FOR FREE 
FEEDING INSTRUCTIONS 


Valuable information about feeding fish meal 





Write now for your Free Copy 


CHARLES M. STRUVEN & CO. 


114-C S. Frederick St., | BALTIMORE, MD. 


























PER YEAR 


“They cost no more, but 
they do last longer’’, is what 
users say. Superior materials 
wi omen 
extra year of 
ted staves a 

r ar fully mat hed. 
st stee 


and more careful 
shiz make 
a 





t c stee with 
versize thread Doors fit 
like safe or refrigerator 
Wooden ladder rungs. Held erect 


by Green Mountain anchor system 
BOOKLET FREE 
Write for Special Offer 
on Early Orders 
Creamery Packace Mfg. Co 
350 West St.. Rutland, Vt 


GREEN SILOS 


MOUNTAIN 

















Write at once for Special 
Factory-to-You Sale Of- 
fer—90 Day's Trial— 


today 
ENGINES Tetmell abst 
1%, 2%, 8%, 5, 7, 10, ATTAWA MFG. CO, 
12, 16, 22 H-P.—Sta- 100:-x King St , Ottawa, Kan 
tionary er Portable. ‘Deak 10 X Meee 





















N anobst ruc 
ors absolutely tight but 


ted conti nuous open- 


. i Permanent steel lad 
ned to front. Everything 
d prices right. Liberal discount 

nt an in every town 


= GRIFFIN LUMBER CO 


Box 3 HUDSON FALLS, WN. Y. 








CABBAGE, CAULIFLOWER, 
BRUSSELS SPROUTS, CELERY PLANTS 


$1.75 per 1000; 5000, $ 8.00 

$4.50 per 1000; 5000, $20.00 

$2 50 per 1000; 5000, $12.00 

$3.00 per 1000; 5000, $12.00 
Send for Liat of ail Plants 


9,000,0 


CABBAGE (All Varieties) 
CAULIFLOWER (Snowball 
BRUSSELS SPROUTS 
CELERY (All Varieties) 
Cash with order 
PAUL F. ROCHELLE, Drawer 269, MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY 





HARVESTER cots and pilesonbar- 


———eee Vester or windrows. 
Mar xi horse cuta shocks epee 


Sold tn oxerze a PEE abe 


attachment. Pestins ale and 








| Among the Farmers 
| New York Fruit Prospects Less Favorable 


| ONTRARY to early reports and in- 
dications, the apple crop in Western 
New York is not going to be as heavy 
as was first expected. Early in the 
season Baldwins promised a heavy crop, 
| but indications are now that it will be 
no more than fair and some growers 
are of the opinion that the crop is go- 
ing to be light. The bloom was heavy 
and apples set well, but since these 
early reports were received there has 
been a steady decrease in the prospects. 
Even at this date it is too early to re- 
port on the June drop. If this is right 
there will be only a fair crop of apples. 
However, 
the drop since apples set, indications 
are that there is going to be a short 
| crop for harvest next fall. 

According to a report of the New 
York State Horticultural Society which 
has just conducted a survey of the fruit 
situation among 253 members, the apple 
crop throughout the State is about the 
same as it was last year at this time, 
but only two-thirds as high as it was at 
this time in 1920. The report states 
however, that “as conditions last year 
improved more than they usually do 
after the first of July, the crop is not 
expected to be as large as that of last 
year unless weather conditions from 
now on are unusually favorable. Com- 
pared with conditions a year ago, the 
reports indicate two-thirds as many fall 
apples, nearly twice as many Baldwins, 
three-fourths as many Greenings and 
slightly more of McIntosh and Northern 
Spy. There are considerable differences 
this year in the reports for individual 
orchards, but prospects for apples are 
rather more uniform over the State 
than they have been for several years.” 

Aside from apples, the fruit prospects 
are not nearly as good as they were at 
this time last year. The reports indi- 
cate between one-half and two-thirds as 
many pears, Bartlets being particularly 
light; a little more than two-thirds as 
many peaches; a little more than three- 
fourths as many plums and quinces and 
seventh-eighths as many cherries and 
grapes. 


NEW YORK cOUNTY NOTES 


Orange Co.—Haying is now in full 
blast. The crop is looking fine. Pota- 
toes are not as good as usual, un- 
doubtedly due to the fact that they 
were injured by the severe drought 
and heat during the latter part of 
June. Cherries and currants are 
making the largest crop in years. 
They are of excellent quality. Prices 
vary from 12 to 25¢ a quart. The 


right kind of farm people want pro- 

hibition and the strict enforcement of 

the Eighteenth Amendment. We need 

a sober nation to keep us from being 

killed by drunken automobile drivers. 
| 7 . . 

Eggs have been bringing 26c a dozen 
} on the average at village stores from 
| March 1 to July 4, the lowest price 
| in years—Mrs. W. V. S. 


| Oswego Co.—Canneries have started 
putting up peas. The indications are 
that the crop will be heavier this 
year than usual, although the yield 


if it is in any proportion to, 


SPAVIN 


Steuben County Farm Bureau and 
chairman of the picnic committee, an- 
nounced the date of the annual picnic 
as August 11. The Soldier’s Home will 
be the meeting place the same as of 


with every bot- 
tle)Gombault’s Caus- 








last year. One of the special features | WATCH YOUR 
will be the country-wide quoit-pitch- HORSES HOCKS 
ing tournament of which D. D. Cottrell botth r drug- 

g < ¥ Mr. quag of Avent a | AND KNEES 


of North Cohocton is in charge. 
Cottrell himself is an expert at the 
game and offers professional services 
in the coaching of community teams 
previous to the contest. The usual 
sports such as a ball game, races and 
stunt contests will be included in the 








GOM SAUEED 








program. The committee promises a 7 li 

bigger and better picnic than ever aus IC 

— BALSAM 
Monroe Co.—Farmers have been 

setting out cabbage lately. It looks 





as though the cabbage will be much less 
than planned on account of the cab- 
bage maggot and unfavorable weather 
conditions. Apples have not set in 
anywhere the proportion they blos- | 


U.S. ARMY “sice* 





SEND NO MONEY 
Just give size and we will send 
pomp oy be work shoe bargain 
offered inyears. Inspected and 









somed. Greenings will undoubtedly be | ‘ 
very light. Baldwins will make a fair | ae pl oy Fay meg ~ 
showing, potatoes are coming up and | tiple tanned chrome lea- | 


looking fairly good. Late potatoes are | 
just beginning to show up nicely. More 
beans are being raised in this section 
this year than in the last few years. 
This year beans were one of our main | 
crops in this section, but on account | 
of prices, farmers have not put in so | 
many of late. During the last week in | 
June one of the most violent rain, wind | 
and hail storms in recent years swept 
over this part of Monroe County creat- 
ing heavy damage. The storm was 
more like a cyclone, causing partic- 
ularly heavy losses to fruit growers. 
Hundreds of trees were up-rooted. 
Grain fields leveled and severe damage 
was done to potatoes, beans and cabbage 


| 
| ther.“}Solid oak leather 
| ; 





postman 

plus postag e 

on arrival 
back i 


not pleased. 
L. SIMON col MPANY, Dept. F 
829 First Ave. New York city. N.Y. 





With This 
Low- 
Priced 
Tool 


DITCH — Saas - TERRACE 
Sine St*BRcsis "ve 4 feet, 


reversible. ae Aeebae Va = 





by hail. The wind was so severe that OITCHER & GRADER CO.,t 

1 9: OWENSBORO eo 
many buildings were blown off the Gox 252 Owensboro, Ky. Send for Free Book 
foundations. In many instances the 
farmers will have to replant their : : ay 
> = e 
crops. | HEAVES baring tn Cr $2.50. 


Money back if not satisfactory 
ONE can at $1.25 often sufficient. In powder form. 


Sot te 8 a NEWTON’S 


gy > « veterinary’s compound for 

S gee sores, Cattle and Hogs. 
c Heaves, Coughs, Distemper, 
——— Worm ae. 
onditioner. At dealers’ er 
30 years’ sale = by parcel post. 


THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toledo. Ohie 


'50-Acre Farm Near 3 Towns 


8 Cattle, 3 Horses, 1g acre potatoes, 26 acres hay, 114 acres 
corn, acre garden, acre fruit, brood sow, 9 pigs, poultry, 
cream separator, full implements, tools; many conven- 
iences; 45 acres tillable, valuable woodland; 60 fruit trees; 
good house, 50-ft. barn. To settle affairs now $3300 gets 
all, part cash. Page 93 Illus. Catalog Bargains—many 
States. Copy free. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 150R 
Nassau St., New York City. 


Chautauqua Co.—Farmers have been 
busy ane buckwheat and cultivat- 
ing corn. Many have started haying. 
The acreage of buckwheat will not be | 
as large as some years owing to the 
dry, hard condition of the ground. We 
have had two or three good rains, but 
we need more. What help farmers are 
fortunate enough to hire, ask 50c an 
hour and board during haying time. As | 
everyone seems to have gone to the 
city to work many farmers have de- 
cided to most of their haying alone. 

.& & 















Ontario Co—We are having a fine 
growing season, all crops look well. 
We have had almost too much rain to 
make hay, with the result that some of 
the hay brought into the barns is badly 
colored. Help is out of rg question. “ 
Farmers are trading help and are Electric 
getting along the best they can.— — 

Ss 


2 Elm St., Quincy, Ml 
H 
struction book and 


NEW YORK HAY AND CABBAGE | P ATENTS Record of Invention 


blank. pend sketch or model for persona! opinion. 





in colors explains 

Free Catalog how you can save 

money on Farm Truck or Road 

agons, steel or wood wheels to & 

any runni ng 
fi'te 











Write today for free in- 
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| will be about average. 
| ties 


| 14, and 


| weather some anticipation is felt for 


| Help is extremely scarce. 


Later varie- 
look particularly good. The 
greater part of the acreage is in the 
townships of Scriba, Oswego and 
Hannibal. Oswego strawberries started 
moving to New York City for the 
first time last week. The berry acre- 
age in Oswego this year is the largest 
in several years. Due to the late sea- 
son the shipments have started much 
later than usual. 


In Western New York 


Steuben Co.—Around Avoca there 
has been little or no rain since June 
the weather has been ex- 
tremely hot and dry, consequently if 
rain does not come soon, farmers are 
going to suffer heavy losses. Con- 
trary to the general practice, potato 
plantings were heavier in June than 
in May. With the hot and dry 


vested when the prospect for a crop on 
June 10 was very poor. On a trip 
close to a 100 miles on June 10, I did 
not find promises for a hay crop at all 
flattering. Just now I was reading an 
article, “A Plea for Courage.” It re- 
lated to railroads but its plea did not 
appeal to me as does the farmers’ cour- 
age in such times as we have now. It 
is true that for two days or so rains 
have fallen, but considerably more will 


of moisture necessary to give us an 
average hay crop. 

There is a much better feeling than 
was the case a week ago. Certainly 


the cows next winter, yet the prospect 
is none too bright. The dry weather 
for two weeks or so made corn planting 
for this season almost a thing of the 
Pastures are drying ast and some of the farmers even went 

fevend their calculations, plowing up 
discouraging looking meadows and 
drilling in corn. This corn for fodder 
is really good stuff. It makes better 
feed for cattle, even this late planting, 

(Continued on page 42) 


the potato crop. 
up and indications are that the hay 
crop will be less than half last year’s. 
Work on the 
State Roads has attracted men from 
the farms in many cases. 

Seymour Bridge, president of the 


FAILU 


be needed if we are to get the amount | 


PROSPECTS CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN, Registered Patent Law- 
| yer, 904 Southern Building, W ashington, D. C. 
H. H. LYON a 
| Five pounds chewing $1.75; ten, 
I have seen a good crop of hay har- | LEAF TOBACCO, $3.00; twenty, $5.25; ve pounds 
smokin 1.25 .00; twenty, 





$3.50. Pipe and Recipe Free. Send no money, pay when received 


UNITED TOBACCO GROWERS MAYFIELD, KY. 


TO BREED, ABORTION, ETC., 
in All Animals 





Guaranteed 
Cured. Causes and treatment 
explained in our Free Booklet, Remedy $2 Bot. 


The Breed-O Remedy Co. , P.0. Box 240-A, Bristol, Conn. 
a. Best results, 


Promptness assured. 


WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, 624 F Street, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Booklet free. Highest 





NATURAL LEAF TOBACCO (2e"ine, 5's. $1.25: 9 
I 





bs., $1.25; 10 Ibs., $2.04 
Pay when received, pipe and recipe free 
| FARMERS CO-OPERATIVE TOBACCO UNION, PADUCAH, KY. 


there is a possibility for fodder to keep | 








If You Say: 


“I saw your ad in the American Agricul- 
turist’’ when ordering from our advertisers, 
you will benefit by our guarantee to refund the 
price of goods purchased by any subscriber 
from any advertiser who fails to make good if 
the article purchased is found not to be as 

verti 


No woulda, that. And you insure yourself 
trouble. 
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June Milk Pool Price $2.00 


Farm News From New Jersey and Pennsylvania 


HE Dairymen’s League Cooperative 

Association announces that the 
gross pool price for the month of June 
is $2.00, which is 10 cents more than 
the gross pool price for May. From 
the gross pool price, the Association 
has deducted 10 cents, which is bor- 
rowed on Certificates of Indebtedness, 
and 8% cents, which is to defray ex- 
penses of administration, advertising, 
ete. This leaves a net cash price to 
farmers of $1.81%. 

It is most significant that the June 
price is above the May price. Ordi- 
narily June prices are lower, due to 
the heavy surplus resulting from flush 
of production. 

Better prices for by-products, such 
as skim milk, taking care of the sur- 
plus, increased business due to adver- 
tising, are all tending to increase the 
efficiency of the organization. 


NEW JERSEY COUNTY NOTES 


Salem Co.—We have had a great deal 
of dry, hot weather. The drought has 
cut short the hay crop. If we are 
lucky, we may cut a second cutting 
that will help fill the mows, so that we 
may have a little to sell, which we 
usually do, profitably. The drouth cut 
short the pea crop, but growers will 
come out fairly well as prices are 
unusually good. The strawberry crop 
was cut something terrible. Some who 
expected reasonably good results did 
not pick a quart of berries Those who 
were lucky enough to have berries had 
a terrible time getting pickers. We al- 
ways used to get for pickers Italian 
families from the city, but this season 
they were not to be had at any price. 
The industries in the cities are so ac- 
tive that all the available help is used 
to better advantage, therefore they were 
scarcer and more independent than 
ever. Those we did get we had to pay 
their transportation both ways as well 
as a big bonus for the agent who pro- 
cured them. After paying for picking 
and transportation, which by the way is 
just about double what it was a few 
years ago, we just about break even. 
Some farmers were not as fortunate. 
We have been having difficulty in 
setting out tomatoes, cabbage, peppers 
and sweets as the ground is terribly 
dry. Corn is looking fair, while early 
potatoes are quite the contrary. Grapes 
and fruit trees look fairly good. The 
crop however, will not be abundant. 
Rhubarb and asparagus paid very well. 
The latter cut quite late and brought 
good prices. The bottom has fallen out 
of the egg market and hens do not seem 
to be laying well either. Farmers 
throughout this section planned to plant 
about as many late potatoes as usual, 
although general conditions are not 
known. Still the farmer keeps on 
planting and sowing and more than 
likely will probably have difficulty in 
a prices to dig up the potatoes.— 
Ss. B. 


Hunterdon Co.—Wheat harvest was 
in full swing during the first week in 
July. The drought still continues and 
has been very hard on the farmers. 
The hay crop is very scant, not being 
over twenty per cent of a crop. The 
oats crop will be short. Some farmers 
are cutting it to feed to:cows. Corn 
is looking good. Early potatoes will be 
a failure. Prices are holding up very 
well. Cherries find ready sale at $2 
a basket. Potatoes are selling at $2.50 
a bushel at retail. Eggs 25c a dozen, 
butter 60c, corn $1 a bushel, wheat 
$1.25, oats 50c, hay $20. However there 
is no hay in this part of the State for 
sale. The market for cows is very 
dull. Farmers are exchanging help as 
there is no help to get on the farm. 
Many farms are lying idle—J. R. F. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA NOTES 


Making hay is in full swing and the 
weather has been favorable for the 
job. The crop is short, but hay is fine 
in quality. Pastures are short. Corn 
is being cultivated for the last time. 
It has grown well during the dry 
weather. Potatoes are suffering on ac- 
count of EH 3s Wheat is coloring 
rapidly and will be ready to harvest by 
the last of this month. Oats are very 





short in the stalk and need rain to make 
a crop. 
herries are a good crop. Peaches 
and plums will be fair, but apples will 
make only a half crop. Strawberries 
were a short crop due to dry weather. 
Owing to scarcity of help, many 
tenants on large farms are either buy- 
ing small farms or are going to quit 
in spring. Maine Turner bought Peter 
Stohl’s farm of 40 acres in Buffalo 
township for $3,500. Harry Klinger 
bought Seth Zimmerman’s 40-acre farm 
near Mifflinburg for $10,000. Emma 
C. Beifer sold her farm of 167 acres 
in Buffalo township to James H. Straub 
for $14,500. George Boyer, the tenant, 
will have sale in the spring and move 
to Vicksburg. The White Deer Water 
Company bought Jacob Bowersox’s 62- 
acre farm for $3,000. At a recent pub- 
lic sale, Henry Frock’s farm of 40 acres 
near Vicksburg was bid to $8,500, but 
not sold, as he wants $8,800 for it in- 
cluding part of the corn crop for the 
silo—J. N. GLOVER. 


Tioga Co.—The dry spell of late June 
was broken by nice showers that did 
a world of good. The farmers are well 
along with haying, which will be a short 
crop on account of the dry weather. 
Oats look fairly good. Corn is rather 
late, but is growing nicely now. Pas- 
tures look like August on account of 
the dry weather. The apple and pear 
crop will be rather short this year. 
Strawberries brought 25¢ a quart.— 
Mrs. W. C. G. 


LONG NEWS IN SHORT 
PARAGRAPHS 


The Carded Wool Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of Boston, Mass., is sending 
a statement to the wool growers of 
the country attempting to prove that 
a law which would compel manu- 
facturers who label the amount of | 
wool in garments would result in in- 
jury to all concerned. They say that 
such a law would be impossible to en- 
force and that any increased demand 
for wool resulting therefrom would 
benefit only the importers of wool and 
not the domestic producers. 

It is possible that the manufacturers 
are right and that the law would be 
difficult to enforce, but their point 
seems to be very poorly taken, that in- 
creased demand would not affect the 
price of domestic producers. Increased 
demand always helps prices. 

Sheep in the United States have for 
several years produced about 110,000,- 
000 pounds of wool (scoured weight). 
This is about one-third of the amount 
of wool consumed for clothing by the 
American people. Domestic require- 
ments are increasing with the growth 
of population while the number of sheep 
remains about stationary. This would 
indicate that the farmer who likes and 
understands sheep, and has a farm 
adapted to them, can be fairly certain 
of making a success with sheep during 
the next decade. 


* * * 


Wheat went down to a dollar in the 
Chicago market on July 9. On this day 
also the first carload of new wheat ar- 
rived. Before the war, dollar wheat 
would have seemed a wonderful price 
to the growers. To-day it is far below 
the cost of production and the world’s 
surplus bids fair to keep it there. It 
would seem that diversified farming is 
the only answer to the American wheat 
farmers’ problem. 

* - * = 

For some time there has been a great 
migration of colored farm hands from 
the farms of the South to the cities in 
the North. This has gone so far that 
in some sections where the negroes once 
greatly predominated in number, there 
are now more whites than negroes left. 
In Georgia alone, during the past year, 
32,000 colored farm hands migrated. 

7 * * 

The seventeen-year locust has 
appeared in several sections this sum- 
mer. The appearance of this insect 
always causes interest and comment 
chiefly because the same brood comes 
back only once in seventeen years. 
However, because there are several 








A Better Cutter 
for Less Money 


OUR dollars buy more when invested in the 1928 
Papec. It has positive-action Self-feed that saves 
@ man at the feeding table. Also other important 
improvements. Retains the simple sturdy Papec con- 
struction that means long life. Tremendous production 
in a specially equipped factory enables us to offer 


The 192 





At a Price in line with Farm Products 


There hasn’t been such an opportunity in years to 
et the best Cutter to be had at a bed-rock price. 
h-priced materials and labor, these 


machines could not be sold at the 
remarkably low price which we 
have named this year. Ask your 
dealer for quotations. Then re- 
serve the size you need. 








Our 1923 Papec Catalog explains 
and pictures the best cutterthat 
money can buy. It tells how 
Papec users have made the 
Cutter pay for itself over and 
over again in more and better 
silage. Write for it today. 


PAPEC MACHINE COMPANY 
111 Main Street, Shortsville, New York 


36 Distributing Houses Enable Papec Dealers to Give Prompt Serveee . 
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266. vs. CAT. OFF, 


GASOLINE and MOTOR OIL 


Uniform Quality 


Best Results 


STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK 


26 Broadway 
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different broods, we see them fairly 
frequently. ‘yap 


sent fo Farmers 
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My PROPERTY” will be sent free to 


every owner or manager of a farm who 
It makes it easy for you to 
list in logical order all the things of value 


ou own—your home and furniture, your 
arn and its contents, your produce, machin- 


ery, and personal property 


By sending you this booklet the Hartford 
Fire Insurance Company makes it possible 
for you to insure wisely because it helps 
you check farm values. 


The Hartford has saved many a farmer from 
ruin. Mail the coupon. 


Booklet 



























| TRIS IS YOUR MARKET PLACE 


Classified Advertising Rates 


DVERTISEMENTS are inserted in this department at the rate of 5 cents a word. 
The minimum charge per insertion is $1 per week 






























Count as ene word each initial, abbreviation and whole number including name 
and address. Thus: “J. B. Jones, 44 E. Main St., Mount Morris, N. Y.” eounts as 
eleven words 

Place your wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page. | 


Our Advertisements Guaranteed 


4 ~ American Agriculturist accepts only advertising which it believes to be 
thoroughly honest 

We positively guarantee 
our advertisers 

We guarantee to refund the price of goods pu 
agivertiser who fails to make good when the article 
as advertised 

To benefit by this guarantee subscribers must say: “I saw 
can Agriculturist when ordering frem our advertiser 
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“The Wisest Farmer I Ever Knew” 
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course in agriculture was a member 
of that class. So far as he knows he 
is the only survivor of the class. That 
class was in operation from early in 


| February to near the end of June— 


somewhat less than five months. Brief 
as was our relationship as teacher and 


| pupil I still look upon that experience 


| portunities, 


as the most vital event of my college 
course and one of the most important 
in my life. 

My memory does not retain very 
much regarding the details of the in- 
struction received from Professor 
Roberts during those last five months 
of my college course, nor am I able to 
satisfactorily explain the benefits that 
I feel sure I received from his in- 
struction. I was a real farm boy, in- 
structed somewhat in sciences having 
a bearing on agriculture; he was a 
real “dirt farmer,” but he was much 
more than that. He was a philosopher 
whose mind grasped the agricultural 
significance of the teachings of science 
the most readily and rapidly of any 
man I ever knew. In a small class 
there is opportunity for close personal 
contacts—many questions and answers. 
One of the first and strongest im- 
pressions that Professor Roberts made 
upon me in those early days was, that 
he “jumped at his conclusions.” He 
did not seem to pause to consider the 
questions put to him. I soon came to 
realize, however, that though he might 
jump at conclusions he was a remark- 
ably straight jumper. He could size 
up a new proposition and fix on the 
significant features of it almost in- 
stantly. Considering that he had not 
been favored with extended school op- 
he had a wonderful fund 
of practical knowledge and a store of 
scientific facts which must have been 
acquired from his general readings. 
His native common sense enabled him 
to use this knowledge most efficiently. 

Much of the information I had ac- 


| quired during my college course was 
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held as a lot of unrelated facts, and 
their bearing on practical agriculture 
was not clearly discerned. While I 
did not understand it at the time, it 
now seems to me that Professor 
Roberts’ way of looking at things 
seems to have enabled me to connect 
up the facts and discover their prac- 
tical bearings as I had not been able 
to do. It was not the new information 
acquired during those four or five 
months that made my contact with 
Professor Roberts so vital to me as 
much as the insight that he gave me 
as to how to use the information I 
had already acquired. I believe it is 
this quality of Professor Roberts’ teach- 


ing that accounts for much of his 
| unusual success as an instructor of 
| students. 


It is generally stated that the Short 
Course in Agriculture at Cornell be- 
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gan in 1893-94, but I am of the opinion 
it began in February, 1874, with the 
work of Professor Roberts. 

During the twenty-three ye2rs that 
I was farming in Pennsylvania he 
visited me at the farm four or five 
times and I found those visits ex- 
ceedingly helpful. It was at his in- 
vitation that I came to Cornell in 1897 
to take part in the extension work that 
was then being inaugurated on a more 
extended scale. For six years, 1897- 
1993, I was clesely associated with 
him in the extension -work, of which 
he was director. My duties as an ex- 
tension worker brought me into close 
touch with many farmers throughout 
the State. In his autobiography Pro- 
fessor Roberts speaks of the attitude 
of the farmers of the State towards 
the college and experiment station and 
towards himself. It ranged all the 
way from mildly favorable to indiffer- 
ence and active hostility. When I be- 
gan my work among New York farm- 
ers, I found that most of the hostility 
to the agricultural work of Cornell had 
disappeared and many were enthusias- 
tically favorable. I found more op- 
portunities to defend the experiment 
station at Geneva against criticism 
than I did Cornell. I am sure that 
Professor Roberts’ touch with the 
farmers during previous years had 
been most effective in removing mis- 
understanding between farmers and 
the agricultural institutions and with- 
out doubt he did more to “bridge the 
chasm” between the farmers and the 
scientific men than any other person 

The significance and appraisal of 
his work at Cornell for the agriculture 
of the State and the nation I will leave 
for other and abler hands, but durin 
all the years I have been permitted t» 
associate with him I have found him 
a helpful advisor, a sympathizing 
friend in sorrow and an understand- 
ing and appreciative administrator. 


New York Hay and Cabbage Prospects 
(Continued from page 40) 


than we can get out of timothy hay 
that gets nearly ripe before it is cut. 
Our farmers are dreadfully short of 
help, but they are wonderfully resource- 
ful and I’ll risk them in this or any 
emergency rather than the financier T 
was just reading about who would scrap 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Cabbage Acreage Will be Lower 


At a local vegetable growers’ meeting 
just held one thing was apparent. These 
men are going to grow less cabbage 
this year than has been the custom. 
The State report indicates a reduction 
in the crop of five per cent from last 
year. In this group the indicated re- 
duction was very much more. I am 
not sure how it may be throughout the 
State when the acreage is finally de- 
termined, but I look for a much smaller 
acreage than the early reports indicated. 
The reason for the reduction is largely 
lack of help, but the reported large 
acreage and the low prices of last year 
are important factors. These men even 
indicate that they will not in the 
future grow cabbage as they once did. 
One can readily discount this state- 
ment, but it indicates the present feel- 
ing 

‘Cabbage has been nearly our only 
cash crop for a while, although pota- 
toes are grown to some extent. Pota- 
toes have not been raised as much for 
a few years and the plantings wil be 
light this year. Low prices are likely 
to destroy almost any industry if cn- 
tinued, especially when labor is hard to 
get. Even the dairy cows are some- 
what fewer in number, but cows are 
being kept more nearly up to the aver- 
age. Cows seem to be somewhat in de- 
mand. A given amount of work on the 
dairy herd seems to return better re- 
sults than almost anything else. We 
all know that milk is much too low, 
but dairymen are pinching along and 
getting something out of it in one wav 
or another. The dairy is the standby I 
am not looking for cabbage to be di-:- 
carded, but here there will be less of it 
until prices or labor, or both are bette 
adjusted. It rather ‘locks to me that if 
the work can be done, one may as well 
grow as many this year as can be fed 
to the cows. There may be a chance 
to sell some. 
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The Brown Mouse —2y tertert Quick 


és ELL,” said Jennie, “do you desire to rest your casé right here?” 


Mr. Bonner made no repl 
“Now, Mr. Irwin,” said she, “while 
teresting and original methods, what 


to this, and Jennie turned to Jim. 
ou have been following out these very in- 
ave you done in the way of teaching the 


things called for by the. course of study?” 


“What is the course of study?” queried Jim. 
line of the mental march the pupils are ordered to make? 
does it give the children any greater master 


“Is it anything more than an out- 
Take reading: why 
of the printed page to read about 


Casabianca on the burning deck, than about the cause of the firing of corn by hot 
weather? And how can they be given better command of language than by writ- 
ing about things they have found out in relation to some of the sciences which 


are laid under contribution by farming? ; 
bers, and we do more arithmetic than the course requires. 
of study—not even poetry and art and music—that isn’t touched by life. 


do runs into num- 
here isn’t any branch 
If there 


Everything the 


is, we haven’t time for it in the geommon schools. We work out from life to every- 


thing in the course of study.” 


“Do you mean to assert,” queried Jennie, “that while you have been doing all 
this extra work you haven’t neglected anything?” 

“J mean,” said Jim, “that I’m willing to stand or fall on an examination 
of these children in the very text-books we are accused of neglecting.” 


Jennie looked steadily at Jim for a 
full minute, and at the clock. It was 
nearly time for adjournment. 

“How many pupils of the Woodruff 
school are here?” she asked. 

A mass of the audience, in the midst 
of which sat Jennie’s father, rose. 

“Why,” said Jennie, “I should say we 
had a quorum, anyhow! How many 
will come back to-morrow morning at 
nine o’clock, and bring your school- 
books? Please lift hands.” 

Nearly every hand went up. 

“And, Mr. Irwin,” she went on, “will 
you have the school records, so we may 
be able to ascertain the proper standing 
of these pupils?” 

“T will,” said Jim. 

“Then,” said Jennie, “we'll adjourn 
until nine o’clock. We'll have school 
here - to-morrow. And, Mr. Irwin, 
please remember that you state that 
you’ll stand or fall on the mastery. by 
these pupils of the text-books they are 
supposed ‘to have neglected.” 

“Not the mastery of the text,” said 
Jim. “But their ability to do the work 
the text is supposed to fit them for.” 

“Well,” said Jennie, “I don’t know 
but that’s fair.” 

“But,” said Mrs. Haakon Peterson, 
“we don’t want our children brought up 
to be yust farmers. Suppose we move 
to-town—where does the culture come 
+ 9? 
_ oa ~ * * * 

The Chicago papers had a news item 
which covered the result of the exam- 
inations; but the great sensation of the 
Woodruff District lay in the Sunday 
feature carried by one of them. 


T had a picture of Jim Irwin, and 

one of Jennie Woodruff—the latter 
authentic, and the former gleaned from 
the morgue, and apparently the portrait 
of a lumber-jack. There was also a 
very free treatment by the cartoonist of 
Mr. Simms carrying a rifle with the in- 
tention of shooting up the school board 
in case the decision went against the 
schoolmaster. 

“When it became known,” said the 
news story, “that the schoolmaster had 
bet his job on the proficiency of his 
school in studies alleged to have been 
studiously neglected, the excitement 
rose to fever heat. Local sports bet 
freely on the result, the odds being eight 
to five on General Proficiency against 
the field. The field was Jim Irwin and 
his school. And the way those rural kids 
rose in their might and ate up the text- 
books was simply scandalous. There 
was a good deal of nervousness on the 
part of some of the small starters, and 
some bursts of tears at excusable fail- 
ures. But when the fight was over, and 
the dead and wounded cared for, the 
school board and the county superin- 
tendent were forced to admit that they 
wished the average school could do as 
well under a similar test. 

“The local Mr. Dooley is Cornelius 
Bonner, a member of the ‘board.’ When 
asked for a statement of his views after 
the county superintendent had decided 
that her old sweetheart was to be al- 
lowed the priceless boon of earning 
forty dollars a month during the re- 
mainder of his contract, Mr. Bonner 
said, ‘Aside from being licked, we’re 
all right. But we'll get this guy yet, 


‘don’t fergit that!’ ” 

“The examinations tind to show,’ 
said Mr. Bonner, when asked for his 
opinion on the result, ‘that in or-r-rder - 
to larn ariything you shud shtudy some- 
But we'll git this guy yit!’” 


thin’ ilse. 


“Jim,” said Colonel Woodruff, as they 
rode home together, “the next heat is 
the election. We’ve got to control that 
board next year—and we’ve got to do 
it by electing one out of three.” 

“Is that a possibility?” asked Jim. 
“Aren’t we sure to be defeated at last? 
Shouldn’t I quit at the end of my con- 
tract? Is it worth the fight?” 

“It’s not only possible,” replied the 
colonel, “but probable. As for being 
worth while—why, this thing is too big 
to drop. I’m just beginning to under- 
stand what you’re driving at. And I 
like being a wild-eyed reformer more 
and more.” 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE COLONEL TAKES THE FIELD 


VERY Iowa County has its Farm- 

ers’ Institute. The Woodruff Dis- 
trict was interested in the Institute be- 
cause of the fact that a rural-school 
exhibit was one of its features that 
year, and that Colonel Woodruff had 
secured an urgent invitation to the 
school to take part in it. 

“We've got something new out in 
our district school,” said he to the presi- 
dent of the institute. 

“So I hear,” said the president— 
“mostly a fight, isn’t it?” 

“Something more,” said the colonel. 
“If you’ll persuade our school to make 
an exhibit of real rural work in a real 
rural school, I’ll promise you something 
worth seeing and discussing.” 

Such exhibits are now so common 
that it is not worth while to describe 
it; but then, the sight of a class of 
children testing and weighing milk, 
examining grains for viability and foul 
seeds, planning crop rotations, judg- 
ing grains and live stock was so new 
in that county as to be the real sen- 
sation of the institute. 

Two persons were a good deal em- 
barrassed by the success of the exhibit. 
One was the county superintendent, 
who was constantly in receipt of un- 
deserved compliments upon her wisdom 
in fostering “really practical work in 
the schools.” The other was Jim Irwin, 


who was becoming famous, and who 
felt he had done nothing to deserve 
fame. Professor Withers, an extension 
lecturer from Ames, took Jim to din- 
ner at the best hotel in the town, for 
the purpose of talking over with him 
the needs of the rural schools. Jim 
was in agony. The colored waiter 
fussed about trying to keep Jim in the 
beaten track of hotel manners, and 
juggled back into place the silverware 
misappropriated to alien and unusual 
uses. But, when the meal had pro- 
gressed to the stage of conversation, 
the waiter noticed that gradually the 
uncouth farmer became master of the 
situation, and the well-groomed college 
professor the interested listener. 

“You’ve got to come down to our 
farmers’ week next year, and tell us 
about these things,” said he to Jim. 
“Can’t you?” 

Jim’s brain reeled. He go to a 
gathering of real educators and tell his 
crude notions! How could he get the 
money for his expenses? But he had 
that gameness which goes with supreme 
confidence in the thing dealt with. 

“T’ll come,” said he. 

“Thank you,” said the Ames man. 
“There’s a small honorarium attached, 
you know.” 


IM was staggered. What was an 

honorarium? He tried to remember 
what an honorarium is, and could get 
no further than the thought that it is 
in some way connected with the Latin 
root of “honor.” Was he obliged to 
pay an honorarium for the chance to 
speak before the college gathering? 
Well, he’d save money and pay it. 

“I—I’ll try to take care of the honor- 
arium,” said he. “I’ll come.” 

The —— laughed. It was the 
first joke the gangling innovator had 
perpetrated. 

“It won’t bother you to take care of 
it,” said he, “but if you’re not too ex- 
*travagant it will pay you your expenses 
and give you a few dollars over.” 

Jim breathed more freely. 

“All right,” he exclaimed. “I'll be 
glad to come!” 

“Let’s consider that settled,” said the 


professor. “And now I must be going 
back to the opera-house. My talk on 
soil sickness comes next. I tell you, 


the winter wheat crop has been—” 

But Jim was not able to think much 
of the winter wheat problem as they 
went back to the auditorium. He was 
worth putting on the program at a 
State meeting! He was actually worth 
paying for his thoughts. 

Calista Simms thought she saw some- 
thing shining and saint-like about the 
homely face of her teacher as he came 
to her post in the room in which the 
school exhibit was held. Calista was 
in charge of the little children whose 
work was to be demonstrated that day, 
and was in a state of exaltation to 
which her starved being had hitherto 
been a stranger. She yearned over the 





“j mean to get this guy, Jim Irwin” 
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children in her care, and would have 
been glad to die for them—and besides 
was not Newton: Bronson in charge of 
the corn exhibit, and a member of the 
corn-judging team? To the‘eyes of the 
town girls who passed about among 
the exhibits, she was poorly dressed; 
but if they could have seen the clothes 
she had worn on that evening when 
Jim Irwin first called at their cabin 
and failed to give a whoop from the 
big road, they could perhaps have un- 
derstood the sense of wellbeing and 
happiness in Calista’s soul at the feel- 
ing of her whole clean underclothes, her 
neat, if cheap, dress, and the “bought- 
en” cloak she wore—and any of them, 
even without knowledge of this, might 
have understood Calista’s joy at the 
knowledge that Newton Bronson’s eyes 
were on her from his station by the 
big pillar, no matter how many town 
girls filed by. 

“Hello, Calista!” said Jim. 
are you enjoying it?” 

“Oh!” said Calista, and drew a long, 
long breath. “Ah’m enjoying myse't 
right much, Mr. Jim.” 

“Any of the home folks coming in 
to see?” 

“Yes, seh,” answered Calista. “Ail 
the school board have stopped .by this 
morning.” ie 

Jim looked about him. He wished 
he could see and shake hands with his 
enemies, Bronson, Peterson and Borti- 
ner: and if he could tell them of his 
success with Professor Withers of the 
State Agricultural College, perhaps 
they would feel differently toward him. 
There they were now, over in a corner, 
with their heads together. He went 


“How 





WHAT HAS HAPPENED 


IM IRWIN is on trial! He 

has endeavored to introduce 
new methods into the District 
School and the school board has 
impeached him for incompetency. 

Worse yet, his old sweetheart 
Jennie Woodruff, now County 
Superintendent, is presiding at 
the .trial. Col. Woodruff, her 
father, is in the audience, but no 
one suspects him of having ad- 
ministered encouragement to the 
perplexed young teacher, nor of 
rounding up the eager young- 
sters who come to court to be ex- 
amined in the studies Jim is ac- 
cused of neglecting. 

The case against Jim has been 
presented. 











toward them, his face still beaming 
with that radiance which had shone so 
plainly to the eyes of Calista Simms, 
but they saw in it only a grin of exul- 
tation over his defeat of them at the 
hearing before Jennie Woodruff. When 
Jim had drawn so close as almost to 
call for the extended hand, he felt the 
repulsion of their attitudes and sheered 
off on some pretended errand to a dark 
corner across the room. 

They resumed their talk. 

“I’m a Dimocrat,” said Con Bonner, 
“and you fellers is Republicans, but 
when it comes to electing my successor, 
I think we shouldn’t divide on party 
lines.” 

“The fight about the teacher,” said 
Haakon Peterson, “is a t’ing of the 
past. All our candidates got odder. 
yobs now.” 

“Yes,” said Ezra Bronson. “Prue 
Foster wouldn’t take our school now 
if she could get it.” 

“And as I was sayin’,” went on 
Bonner, “I want to get this guy, Jim 
Irwin. An’ bein’ the cause of his gittin’ 
the school, I’d like to be on the board 
to kick him off; but if you fellers would 
like to have some one else, I won’t run, 
and. if the right feller is named, I’ll 
line up what friends I got for him.” 

“You got no friend can git as man 
wotes as you can,” said Peterson. “ 
tank you better run.” 

“What say, Ez?” asked Bonner. 

“Suits me all right,” said Bronson. 

“All right,” returned. Bonner, . “I'll 
take the office again. Let’s not start 
too soon, but say we begin about a 
week ‘from Sunday to line up ‘our 

(Continued on page 45) * 
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The Important Steps 
ORE cans adorn the shelves of care- 
ful housekeepers each summer than 
did the last. We are learning that 


practically every edible fruit, vegetable 
and meat may not only be put up but, 
if properly handled, will keep its flavor 
and food value unspoiled by the process. 


One vessel for unpeeled fruit (or 
vegetables before stringing, etc.) 

One vessel in which to drop fruit 
after peeling or for washing vegetables 
and later for cold water. 

One pitcher from which the syrup 
or brine may easily be poured into jars. 


*TABLE OF CONDENSED INFORMATION ON CANNING FRUITS 























FRUIT Method of Ne. Minutes 
Preparation | to Blanch 
‘iste vee 
Apples wash, peel, core, slice |1 to 2 
Apricots wash, peel, s |, slice |15 se 
“Blackberries. |stem,wash | 
“Blueberries... |wash, stem | : a 
Cherries. ....|stem, wash, pit 15 se 
Grabapples.. .| wash, peel, core, Slice lto2 











Currants stem, wash 










































—Dewberries. . |stem, wash a 
—~ Elderberries. | wash, stem 
Figs........|wash Sto 10 in 
soda 
—Gooseberries.|wash, stem _ 2 mind Ful 
Grapes......|stem, wash 
—Loganbert les st em, W ash ~ | ib se 
— Mulberries wash, stem | 
Peacties... wash, peel, pit, slice 115 to 30 sec 
Prers..... ~~ | wash, peel core, slice |15 to sO sec 
Pemoapee. - - 1 waee, port, epee pe _. ; 
Pluma .. stem, wash, prick 15 se 
Quince vi " core lto2 
_—haspberries lw , stem 5, 15 se a 
Strawberries jstem, wash j15 sec 





No 





ras min 
' Kind process 

of REMARKS 

Syrup 

| ss pts qt 
light 15 20 
| medium 15 < |}If fruits are desired 
light 10 15 |for pie filling they 
Night Th 15 |Should be cooked 15 
—— - _ = | to 20 minutes, poured 
SS : into sterilized jars 
light 1 20 |while very hot, syrup 
medium TT 15 | added, and sealed im- 
| _ ——| mediately 
}medium ! 15 
| light 15 20 
medium or 0 40 up soda to 1 gallon 
heavy wate: 
imedium 
medium , LS 
medium ‘ 15 
}light 15 20 
medium May be lye-peeied 
light or med 2u 0 
jmedium 20 a 
Hight or med 10 1 
medium 1 20 
light or med 10 1S 
med. or heavy 15 25 








It has been estimated that 1,250 jars 
or 1,050 quarts of food will give a 
year’s supply for a family of five. Not 
all "of us need depend so largely on 
canned foods, yet the woman who this 
year increases her store of preserved 
sweets, greens, relishes, semicoarse veg- 
etables and meats will be able to give 
her family the varied meals which sup- 
ply the many different food elements 
needed for health, and will a'so save 
herself trouble and money during the 
months when fresh supplies are not so 
plentiful. 

The science of home canning has been 
made very exact indeed and with the 
proper equipment and scrupulous at- 
tention to details, any woman can put 
her year’s supply in her home kitchen. 
The following list of steps and tables 
give the essentials of the work in brief: 

1. Careful'y wash all jars, covers, 
rubbers, canner and other equipment. 

2. Place jars and covers in canner, 
cover them with cold or tepid water. 

3. Place canner over fire and sterilize 
jars at least ten minutes, after the 
water has reached boiling point. 

4. Place a second vessel of water over 
the fire, to be heated for blanching of 
vezetalles. 

5. Sert, grade and wash products to 
ke canned, being careful to discard any 
that are over-ripe or decayed. 

6. Prepare in pieces of a desirable 
and convenient size for canning. 

7. Blanch in boiling water according 
to tables. 

‘Coki dip vegetables, but not fruits. 
Green vegetables should be blanched in 
live steam. 

8. Pack into sterilized jars. 

9. Add syrup to fruits, and salt and 
water to vegetables. 

10. Dip rubber ring into hot soda 
water, using one teaspoon soda to onc 
cup boiling water, then place it on the 
jar. 

11. Place cover in position and par- 
tially close—if screw top, screw cover 
half way on; if glass top, bring wire 
bail into position across top with a 
distinct click, but do not press clamp 
down at side until the fruit or veget- 
able has been processed. 

12. Process in canner according to 
time given in tables. 

13, Remove jars from canner and 
press down clamp as each jar is taken 
cut 

14. Invert jar to cool, and test joint 
for perfect seal. 

15. Store in cool place away from 
strong sunlight. 

A suggested equipment for efficient 
canning of fruit would be: 

One vessel with false bottom to be 
used for canner. 

One vessel for blanching. 


One smal! vessel for soda water when 
cleansing rubber. 

One sharp paring knife. 

One tablespoon for use in packing. 

One cloth or wire basket, for blanch- 
ing 

Cloths, or lifters, for hand'ing jars. 

In preparing sugar syrup for fruits, 
follow this table: 

Light syrup, 2 cups sugar to one gal- 
lon water; medium syrup, 6 cups sugar 
to one gallon water; heavy syrup, 12 
cups sugar to one gallon water. 

Syrup should be boiled for 10 to 20 
minutes and strained through a cloth 
to remove impurities. 

To prepare brine for vegetables, dis- 
solve 5 tablespoons of salt in one gallon 
of warm water. If brine has any im- 
purities or sediment it should be 
strained. Dry salt is often added at 
the top of the jar, and then water is 
poured over till the jar is completely 
filled, using a level teaspoon of salt to 
to the quart. This is perhans the easier 
method, but does not distribute the salt 
quite so ev enly. 

A pressure cooker comes to be al- 
most an essential to the woman who 
does much home canning. Directions 
come with every comm rcial cooker, 
but in the main, fellow the same prin- 
ciples. A pressure cooker is especially 
useful, for meats and some vegetables; 
it saves a great deal of time in pro- 
cessing and the outfits are now very 
compact and comparatively inexpensive. 

Never economize on rubbers, jars or 
other accessories. Every jar should be 
tested before using as should the rub- 
bers. 


Test Every Jar 


A Mason jar may be tested by plac- 
ing the lid on it without a rubber and 
attempting to insert the thumb nail be- 
tween the lid and the jar. If this can 
be done the jar is defective. Another 
test is to adjust the rubber and the 
lid and to pull out the rubber in one 
place. If the rubber stays out, the 
jar is good; if it springs back the jar 
is defective. 

The testing of any type of iar may 
be accomplished by partly filling the 
jar with boiling water, adjusting the 
cover and the rubber and sealing, and 
inverting the jar. If it leaks, it should 
be examined to determine whether the 
leakage is due to an imperfect jar, a 
poor rubber, or to improper adjustment 
of the wire clamp, in case a wire clamp 
is used. If any defect noticed cannot 
be remedied the jar should be reserved 
for pickles or some food that does not 
require sealing. 

The Department of Agriculture, the 
Home Economics school at Ithaca, the 
Hazel-Atlas Glass Company of Wheel- 


ing, W. Va., and other commercial 
firms, have all issued valuable booklets 
on home canning, most of which are 
sent free on request. 


WHEN YOU COOK COOKIES 


OOKIES hold their place in the 
hearts of small boys, whatever other 
styles may change. Indeed, growing 
up rarely makes one forget this typ- 
ically American delicacy, and the good 
housewife is always on the lookout for 
new variations of the cookie recipe. 
Mrs. Franklin Flower of Troy, N. Y., 
contributes two oatmeal cookie recipes, 
while Mrs. George Gray of East Spring- 
field, N. Y., sends us the other recipes 
which give a wide variety of flavors. 


Plain Oatmeal Cookies 


Cream together 2 eggs, 1 tablespoon 
butter, and 1% cups sugar. Add 1 cup 
milk, stir in 2 cups flour and 3 tea- 
spoons baking powder. Add 1 cup 
raisins, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, a little 
nutmeg and vanilla if desired. Stir, 
then add 2 cups rolled oats. Drop 
with teaspoon and bake. 


Molasses Qatmeal Cookies 


One egg, 1 tablespoon shortening, % 
cup brown sugar, 1 cup molasses, 1 tea- 
spoon each of salt, cinnamon, cloves 
and ginger; 1 cup of raisins. Add 2 
‘teaspoons soda stirred into % cup boil- 
ing water. Add 2% cups flour and 
about 1% cups rolled oats or enough to 
drop nicely. 

Chocolate Cookies 

One cup brown sugar, % cup (scant) 
melted butter, 1 beaten egg, % cup of 
sweet milk in which is dissolved % tea- 
spoon soda, 144 cups flour,-% cup cocoa, 
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Eat What You Can, and: What. You Can’t—Can 


of This Important Summer Occupation, with Tables for Different Foods 


1 teaspoon baking powder in flour, % 
cup nuts. Drop by teaspoon. . Bake 
ar.d ice with confectioners’ sugar. - . 


Peanut Butter Cookies 


One-half cup peanut butter blended 
with % cup (scant) melted shortening, 
% cup sour milk, 1 cup sugar, 1 scant 
teaspoon soda, 3 cups flour. Roll thin 
and bake in rather hot oven. 


Ginger Snaps 


One coffee cup New Orleans molasses, 
1 cup butter, 1 cup sugar. Bring to a 
boil. Then immediately add 1 teaspoon 
soda and 1 tablespoon ginger. Flour to 
roll thin. Bake quickly. 


Prime Sugar Cookies 


Four fresh eggs thoroughly beaten, 
2 cups sugar, 1 cup butter. Cream the 
three ingredients until very light and 
smooth. Flavor to taste. Use flour in 
proportion of 2 heaping teaspoons. of 
baking powder to 4 cups of flour many 
times sifted. About 6 cups will be 
needed. These cookies will not stick. 


Molasses Drops 


One cup molasses, % cup shortening, 
% cup sugar, 2 eggs, % cup boiling 
water, 2 teaspoons soda, salt, 1 tea- 
spoon ginger and cinnamon, 3% large 
cups of flour. 


Filled Cookies 


One cup sugar, % cup melted butter, 
1 well beaten egg, pinch of salt, % cup 
milk, 2 teaspoons cream of tartar, 1 
teaspoon soda, 2% cups flour. Roll thin 
and on one cookie put spoon of filling 
and another cookie on top, pressing 
down edges. Bake to a golden brown. 
For filling use 1 cup sugar, % cup cold 
water and 1 heaping teaspoon of flour 
cooked until thick and cooled. 


TABLE OF CONDENSED INFORMATION ON CANNING VEGETABLES 















































































































































































































































NUMBER OF MINUTES TO PROCESS 
Method No. of Min Hot Water Method | Steam Press. Me'd 
VEGETABLE - of " a ; 
reparation anc ra] ‘ 
, Mot. | Process|Process| 41%, | Proc’s| 1, 
Liquor } pts. qts Cli’ate ats. Press 
Artichoke Hearts wash, remove | 
leaves 5 brine }1 hr. 11 \% hre Int. 30 15 
Asparagus...... wash, cut ia a 
even lengths, | 
——_——__lpack tips upiS to 4 }brine 2 hrs |3 hrs Int 40 15 
Beans, 5tring.-- |wash, string. ae ! coe Te 
ut 3to 8 brine 2 hrs \3 brs Int. 49 | 15 
: salt, sugar a 
Beans, Lima hull, wash 2to5 and water /3 hrs 4 hrs. Int 60 18 
Cook % dune | —— 
Beets wash peel, pack hot water /ihr 2 hrs 30 10 
Brussel Sprouts. wash 5tos brine 1's uss. '2 hrs Int. 40 = Lt 
Cabbage wash, cut 5to8 brine 1 a.s./Qhrs. | lot 40 | ia 
Cook * dou 3 
: wash ___|serape brine 11, hrs. |2 hrs Int 40 15 
Caulifiower wash, divide —_ 
et stand 20 
min in Sai 
at water a brine lhr. 1% hrs 20 10 
Celery wash, cut t i ee 
- length of jai/5to10 brine 144 hrs. {2 brs Int 40 15 
Chard >taihks wash, cut of — 
____ if eaves ___ | 5 to 10 brine 144 hrs. |2 hrs. Int 40 15 
Cora on Cob Tusk... sik} a 
blanch, cut off salt, sugar 
——- __jito3oncob jand water (3 hrs. 4hrs Int 80 15 
Corn on Cob rusk, silk, — 
Sa a blanch  _—_—s jtoSonecb |brine 3 hrs. 4hrs Int. 80 15 
Egg Plant... peel. sic == 
lrop in | 
__. | water brine jl hr 1% hrer Int 30 15 
Greeus, any kind.Jw ‘a s h | 
partially cool brine jLhr 2 hrs Int 40 15 
Mushrooms. . prepare as for| mz, 
1" ____ jeooking 5 brine 14 hrs. [3 brs. Int 40 10 
Okra wash, Cur | 
—s stems —s_—“s | 6 to8 brine _| hrs 4 hrs. Int. 60 15 
salt, sugar| —- 
Peas.......... shell, wash 3to8 and water 3 hrs. 4 brs. Int. 60 15 
Pork and Beaus. |wash, salt and | — 
___feook Cook done |136 hrs. |2 hrs Int. | 40 | 45 
Pumpkin. . peel, cut in | 40 
___|small pieces [3 water |2 hrs. 3 hrs. Int. 15 
Kulabdagas wash, peel | y a 
_fand slice 5 ° brine |1% hrs. |2 hrs Int. 40 5 
Rhubarb. . wash, cut coid wa. 10 min. |15 min 
Sauerkraut.... * 2 eed ‘he 30 miu. |40 min lv “To 
Soup Mixture... |prepare each yar . 
separate 3to5 salt 144 hrs. |2 hrs. Int 40 15 
Cook wath — 
Squash ..-}wash, cut tender | pack hot [2 hrs 3 hrs. Int 40 1% 
Succotash....... prepare sep- 
arate vegrta- 
bles 3 to 5 wed brine _ 3 hrs. 4 brs. Int 60 15 
Sweet Potawes. |wash.boii.peet |\Cook % uo «)hvy. > 3hrs. |4brs. | Int. 60 | 15 
Tomatoes... scald, peel lte2 ‘gait 20 min. |30 min.} .° 
Vegetabig Mixt...)prepare sep- - | | = 
laPate vegeta- | 
| bles fs to 5 brine 2 hrs. /3 brs. Int. | 60° | 15 
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Patterns for Home Sewing 
And Interesting Figures From the Patent Office 


OMEN have invented everything 

from an egg beater to a rotary 
plowshare, says the U. S. Department 
of Labor, and the idea that the femi- 
nine sex is disqualified for mechanical 
ingenuity is entirely disproved by the 
patent records. 

Nearly 1,400 different items are in- 
cluded on the list of workable inven- 
tions thus listed. The greater number 
are household appliances, and include a 
washing machine, a carpet beater, a 
mattress turner, and a mousetrap. 
cow-tail holder is one which many 
women have considered inventing and 
so is a cover for pie pans which pre- 
vents overflow. But others are in the 
fields office equipment, road building, 
railway operation, musical instruments, 
toys and maehinery. 

Wasn’t it the ex-Kaiser who definitely 
settled woman’s interest to include only 
“children, kitchen and church?” Too 
bad William can’t read the United 
States patent office records. 


The Brown Mouse 
(Continued from page 43) 


friends, to go to the school election and 
vote kind of unanimous-like?” 

“Suits me,” said Bronson. 

“Wery well,” said Peterson. 

“I don’t like the way Colonel Wood- 
ruff acts,” said Bonner. “He rounded 


career he’s had would mix up in school 
district politics.” 

“Well,” said Bonner, “he seems to 
take a lot of interest in this exhibition 
here. That decision of Jennie’s might 
have been because she’s stuck on Jim 
Irwin, or because she takes a lot of 
notice of what her father says.” 

“Or she might have thought the de 


cision was right,” said Bronson. “Some 
people do, you know.” 
“Right!” scoffed Bonner. “In a 


pig’s wrist! I tell you that decision 


was crooked.” 


“Vell,” said Haakon Peterson, “talk | 
of crookedness wit’ Yennie Woodruff | 


don’t get wery fur wit’ me.” 

“Oh, I don’t 
Haakon,” replied Bonner, 
wasn’t an all-right decision. 
she’s stuck on the guy.” 

The caucus broke up after making 
sure that the three members of the 
school board would be as one man in 
maintaining a hostile front to Jim 
Irwin. It looked rather like a foregone 
conclusicn, in a little district wherein 


“but it 
I think 


there were scarcely twenty-five votes. | 


Who wented to be school director? It 
was a post of no profit, little honor and 
much vexation. In the Woodruff Dis- 
trict, the incumbents saw no candidate 
in view who could be expected to stand 
up against Con Bonner. Jim’s hold 
upon his work seemed fairly secure for 
the term of his contract, since Jennie 
had decided that he was competent. He 





thing be simpler? 


wish and yet 
make it. 


mother would be 
them. 


and 10 years. 


mother to make. 


be omitted. 


Price 12c. 


hard to 
next day. 


iron, if it 


ing. Price 





To Order: 
enclose 12c in stamps for each pattern, and send your order to Fashion 
Department. The Summer catalogue, a guide book to the fashions, is only 
10c extra, and we suggest that you order your copy to-day. 





CLOTHES DESIGNS FOR TWO GENERATIONS 


HS diagram tells the story! 
skiit, waist, sleeves, back. 

No. 17909 is as cool 
and debonair a little dress as you could 
a twelve-year-old could 


No. 1790 comes in sizes 16 years, 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 
For size 36 you will need 2% yards of 
36-inch material with 2% yards of bind- 
ing. Price 12c, stamps. 


AS bloomer dress which any little 
gir! would be proud to wear (and in 
which she would look so pretty that her 
proud 
1678. The bloomers are separate, so 
the dress may be made with or without 


No. 1678 comes in sizes 2, 
Size 8 requires 344 yards 
of 36-inch material with 2 yards of bind- 
ing. Price 12c, stamps. 


PEARL-BUTTONED 
a frilled waist and 
makes any little boy look “dressed up,” 
yet No. 1123 is very easy for the young 
The sleeves are cut 
in one with the waist and the ruffles may 


No. 1123 comes in sizes 2,4, and 6 
years. Size 4 requires 2% 
inch mategial with 2% yards of ruffling. 


NOTHER diagram dress is No. 1682 
and one with a stylish draped effect 
which looks very dressy. 
the porch on summer evenings and not 
gets wrinkled, the 


No. 1682 comes in three sizes, sinall 
for 14 and 16 years, medium for 36 and 
38 inches bust measure, and large for 40 
and 42. Size 36 requires 35% yards of 
86-inch material with 5% yards of bind- 
12ce, stamps. 


Write name, address, pattern numbers and sizes clearly; 


Front of 
Could any- 


too). is 


No. 





4, 6, 8 


linen suit with 
straight trousers 


yards 32- 


It's pretty for 











up that geng of kids that shot us 
all to pieces at that hearing, didn’t 
he?” 

“I tank not,” replied Peterson. “I 
tank he was yust interested in how 
Yennie manage} it.” 

“Looked mighty like he was manag- 
in’ the demonstration,” said Bonner. 
“What d’ye think, Ez?” 

“Too small a matter for the colonel 
to monkey with,” -said Bronsen. “I 
reckon he was just interested in 
Jennie’s dilemmer. It ain’t reasonable 
that Colonel WooJruff after the p’litical 


could not expect to be retained by the 
men who had so bitterly attacked him. 
Perhaps the publicity of his Ames ad- 
dress would get him another place with 
a sufficient stipend so that he could 
support his mother without the aid of 


the little garden, the cows and the | 


fowls—and perhaps -he would ask 
Colonel Woodruff to take him back .as 
a farm-hand. These thoughts thronged 
his mind as he stood apart and glone 
after his rebuff by the members of the 
school board. 

(Continued next weck) 


mean anything bad, | 











joyous call 
to appetite 





















With the first, delicious taste you'll 
know why Post Toasties are everywhere 
famous as the best of all corn flakes. 


Order Post Toasties by name from 
your grocer and be sure you get the 
yellow and red package. 
usually costs less than a cent. 


Post Toasties 


Improved Corn Flakes 


Made by Postum Cereal Company, Inc. 
Battle Creek, Mich, 


ST TOASTIES are ready—ready 

now! Toasted, golden-brown flakes 
of goodness, crisp in the cream, full of 
energy-giving nourishment—not a mo- 
men’s delay for preparation. 


A serving 








A Modern Bathreom, $60 





The Juat ene of our wonderful bargains Set com- 

. prices a 4, 41, or & foot trou enameled roll rim 
$Pride” vath tu Jone 19 inch roll rim enameled Bat 
back lavatory, and a eyphon action, gomerh 

down water closet with porcelain tank and 

oak post binge seat; all chine index fnucets, 

Send for nickel-plsted traps,and all nickel-platedhea vy 

| Catalog 40 = Sttinss. J M.SEIDENBEKGCO.,Luc. 
| 254 W. 348. bei. iiha sou Aven NLY.C. 
STRAWBERR Plants for August and fall planting 
, Pot-srown and runner plams that 

will bear fruit next summer. Raspberry, Bieckberr) 
Gooseberry, Currant, Grape, Asparagus, Rhubarb plant; 


Delphiniuin Hollyhock, Columbine, Gaillardia, Poppy. 
Phlox and other Hardy Perennial flower plants; Roser, 
Shrubs for fall planting. Catalogue Free. F 


| HARRY D. SQUIRES, HAMPTON BAYS, N.Y. | 








| Dark Avenue Hotel | 


4th AVENUE AT 33rd ST... NEW YORK 
=== Subway, Entrance at Door ——— 





N hotel where old fashioned courtesy 
still prevails. One of the best known 
hote’s in the metropolis. Convenient in 
shepping, theatres Less than S0c. taxi 
fare (one or more persons) from: either 
railway terminal. Surface cars pass door. 


PRICE FOR ROOMS 
509 Sm le rooms - $2.25 per day 
0" & nrle rooms ° . 2.50 per dav 
250 D: uble rooms $4 per doy ond upw rd 
8 ng’e rooms, with bath, 4 per duy aad upward 
i oulie room,, with bath, 5 per day end upward 





POPULAR PRICED CAFETERIA AND REGULAR 
RESTAURANT | 
Durine the Winter Season the balconies sur- 
rou: ding the Sunken Palm Garden are en losed 
in glees GEORGE 0. BROWN | 

















SECURED. Send sketch or 
model of your invention 
for examination.- Write for 


PATENTS #2.s.32 #3 


JACOB! & JACOBI, 378 Ouray Bidg.. Washington, D. C. 





Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets and Prices 


CROP ESTIMATES REVISED 
HERSCHEL H. JONES 


HE revised estimates of 1922 crop 

peaches, apples, pears and potatoes 
are just at hand from the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The 
commercial production of peaches and 
pears is reported lower than last year, 
and of apples, higher by about 3,000,- 
000 Seonale. Potatoes are estimated 
far below the final 
for last year’s crop. 

The year’s peach crop is figured at 
48,358,000 bushel ls for the entire coun- 
try, compared with a total 1922 crop 
of 56,705,000 bushels. The production 
in New York State is estimated at 2,- 
271,000 bushels, compared with 3,400,- 
000 bushels last year; in New Jersey, 
2,456,000 bushels, compared with 2,000,- 
000 last year, and in Pennsylvania 
1,783,000, compared with 1,560,000 last 
year. 

In view of the 


revised estimates 


lighter production 
in New York State and less prospect 
of car shortage, the situation looks 
more hopeful for Western New York 
peach growers than last year. 


The increase in apple production 
over last year is chiefly in Western 
States, but the Federal estimates indi- 
cate larger crops also in Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Michigan, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Maryland, Delaware, 
Connecticut, and Rhode Island. Pri- 
vate estimates have previously placed 


the production in nearly all of these 
States at much below last year. The 
July 1 Federal estimate for New York 
State is 5,647,000 barrels, which is 
nearly 100,000 barrels above the July 
1 estimate of 1922, but 400,000 barrels 
lower than the final revised 1922 fig- 
ures. This is also rather contrary to 
private estimates. The Maine crop is 
now reported at nearly three times last 
year’s. It is well to remember that 
at best crop estimates are based upon 
opinions collected over a wide area 
which may or may not prove accurate. 
Indications certainly are for a larger 
production of apples than was pre- 
viously expected, but there is no 
ground as yet for concern over depres- 


sion of the market in the fall and 
winter. 

The indications are that the pear 
crop in New York will be little more 


than half last year, according to the 
Federal report. California, which is 
the largest pear State in the country, 
promises to be over half a million short 


of last year, while Washington is 
somewhat ahead of 1922. Both New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania report out- 
look for slightly larger production. 


The total commercial pear crop for en- 
tire country is estimated at 15,224,000 
bushels, which is very little less than 
July 1, 1922, estimate, but over 3,000,- 
000 below the final 1922 figures. 
POTATOES EASIER 

On the New York market, prices 
rave been good. Barrels of the best 
brands have sold for $7.25. Just now 
there is a little easier feeling and the 
sellers find it hard to get $7. Some un- 
branded stock is selling for as low as 
$5.50. per bbl. 

Long Islands are now arriving from 
far out toward Orient. Formerly, most 
have been shipped by boat, but this 
season it looks very much as if the auto 
trucks would get all of the business. 
There is a small fleet under contract 
with the growers to deliver to the New 
York markets regularly. Because by 


trucks potatoes arrive several hours 
earlier than they would by boat, the 
growers are pleased with the new 
transportation. Truckmen from that 
section are charging from 65 to T5c 
per barrel. 

The Long Islands are selling for 


from $6 to 6.50 bbl. The quality is 
good. 


VEGETABLE SUPPLY LIBERAL 


Lettuce, green peas, romaine and 
celery are the pincipal vegetables being 
shipped in quantities to New York 
from up-State sections at present. Re- 

es of peas and lettuce were espe- 
liberal and the market held 

wo a only for fancy stock. Much of 
the Jettuce was burned and not well- 

$e ded Late deliveries of express 
shipments of péas caused losses to 


many shippers because the best prices 
are paid in the early market. There 
seems to be a tendency to let peas ma- 
ture too much before picking, which 
means lower prices. 

Wholesale prices, representing prices 
paid to farmers or shippers, minus 
transportation costs and commission, 
on July 12 were: ey 
ern New York, best, 75¢ @$1 per 
crate; few as high as $125; Fulton 
and Oswego, best, $1@1.25; Orange 
County, best, 75 @ 90c; few sales, $1. 
PEAS—Madison County, per bushel 
basket, best, $1.75 @ 2; fancy, $2.25 @ 
2.50; ordinary, $1.25. ROMAINE 
market dull, per crate or hamper, best, 
50 @ 75c. 


SMALL FRUITS AND BERRIES 
Red sour cherries from Hudson River 


sections were in liberal supply last 
week and showed very irregular qual- 
ity and condition Red currants and 
gooseberries were in light supply, but 
the demand for them was not very ac- 


tive. 
good 


Raspberries of fancy quality, in 
condition, were in demand, but 


check American buying in Europe. Re- 
ports indicate some shortage in pro- 
duction, but generally favorable con- 
ditions at the present time. 

The New York market was very 
firm last week and available stocks 
were promptly cleaned out. Creamery 
extras, 92 score, were quoted on July 
12 at 39 to 39%c per lb. and scores 
higher than extras at 39% to 40%c. 


CHEESE OONTINUES FIRM 


The cheese market continues firm 
with a wholesale price of American 
cheese, State whole milk flats, fresh, 
average run 24 @ 24%e, per lb., and 
fancy fresh 25 @25%c. The Wiscon- 
sin market is reported firm. Most of 
the business in New York State flats 
has been at 25c for fancy qualities 
with some special marks higher. 


STORAGE EGGS MOVING 


As a result of the decrease in sup- 
plies of fancy fresh eggs, high grade 
cold storage eggs are already moving 
out of the warehouses and are tend- 
ing to reduce the demand for fresh 
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Quotations From Eastern Markets 
The following are the prices at es farm products of special interest to 
eastern farmers sold on July 12 
Eggs, tec (cents per dozen) New York Buffalo Phila. 
New Jersey hennery whites uncandled, extras. 43@ OD “sebsede®  coesdes ce 
Other hennery whilen, Gs 0 0 6. ee ee cteseste : ee 
Extra firsts.. WTTTTTITTTTTTT TTT TTT 33. @35 29@29% 
PG cose ctces Supeséascesbesoeccecone  QMpGB cecsevce 2614 
Gathered, whites, first to extra firsts.......... | B33@38 ....ccce  cecccecs 
Lowe Pee on ne 6 6 O66 6heseseseesosoceg~ §= FREE . ceeceeee- +. cesecees 
Hennery browr xtras PRPC CACEe Reena ij€—@—MED Quoc ee eo ge a 
Gathered br nd ixed colors, extras.....  - err 
Pullets No. l rreeeeeeuGedasetoge *-- Tipe» Mitkesate Eeasedes 
Butter (cents per neal) 
Creamery (salted) high score................ 39% @40\4 CBOES cccceces 
Extra (92 score) : i“ ah eae ek eae 39@39% 40@41 40 
a Gary CGneeey, Bes. .cccesessese Cece 38@38% BB@39 ewe neces 
OOS OD PUNO. cc ccc tvcccesccssscesesccese 6% @37}3 BSl1@3T =e ceacece ° 
_ and Straw, _— Bales dened msi U.S.Grades Old Grade Standards 
_ 2 3 eee $25 @26 $18@19 $22@23 
eS Pr ree 22@24 lk cece 19@20 
T moth) Sample. Coe ceeeceeesesececsseceees UD@IB eo ncccceee cesceces 
Pamey tight Clever mined... ccccccescccscceve 6 etewawee 21@22 
REPO GUNG GUNEEIIN. oc ndcoeccucecctecsees 4 ptr Ten Ce 
Oat straw No. 1 ote oes Veber beneteees« BOGSE 3 sbeccese 6 Ota onan 
Live Poultry, meee’ Lots (ome per lb.) 
Fowls, colored fancy, a Se bich wacko Wt eh 28 @29 25@26 27@28 
Fowls, leghorns and B peer. re eee 25 @28 22@24 23 @27 
Breilera, colored fARCF . oc ccc cccccccbcseccesee 39 @ 43 48 50@53 
Broilers, lOGROFR. ...ccccccecccecscsocecesecee 35 @40 40 wwcccees 
Live Stock (cents per pound) 
Calves, good to MeCGiUM.... ce ceeeccessescees 12@13% I1Z@13% ........ 
Bulls CORRMEIOR BO GOOG. oc cccccesecveceservess +4, @6% 5% @5% 
Lan MOM CO MOOG. cccccccccecsecccccece 12@15 Me S.ckanes 
She = OMMON tO Bood CWB... .. cece seseses \y%@4 4@7 
Hogs, Y: DN an Fn cabhkat Gelade eadcnae 8% @8\ 84% @8% 
the bulk of the supply was in poor con- arrivals of ordinary quality. Carload 


dition and sold unsatisfactorily, Straw- 
berries were plentiful, coming chiefly 
from Oswego County. The bulk of 
them were small and of ordinary 
quality. 

The following were wholesale prices 
on small fruits in the New York mar- 


ket July 12: 
CHERRIES—per aqt., black sweet, 
18 @ 25c; red sweet, 10 @15c; white 





sweet, 8 @12c; red sour, 8 @ 14c; 
black sour, 15 @18e. CURRANTS— 
per qt., red, 10 @ 12c; fancy large, 13 
@ 15c. GOOSEBERRIES—per _ ¢t., 
best large, 17 @ 18c; extra large, 20c; 
medium, 15 @ l6ec. RASPBERRIES— 
per pt., red, best, 12 @ 14c; few fancy, 
15 @i16c; fair, 9 @ lle. BLACK 
CAPS—per pt., best, 10 @ 1lc; fancy, 
12 @ 12%c; poor and ordinary, 6 @ 8c. 
STRAW r qt., best, 25 @ 
30c; fancy large, 32 @ 35c; ordinary, 
18 @ 22c. 


SHORTAGE OF STORAGE BUTTER 


Cold storage stocks of butter in the 
entire country were on July 1, about 
5,000,000 Ibs. short of last year, ac- 
cording to the preliminary report of 
holdings by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This shortage 
may have been reduced considerably by 
this time as there is heavy buying for 
storage purposes, but it indicates that 
the market for butter will continue 
very active. In order to make up the 
deficit, production must keep up at a 
liberal rate during July as it did dur- 
ing July last year. A quantity of for- 
eign butter principally Danish, is due 
here before August 1, but the Danish 
markets are higher, which will tend to 


lots of graded western extra firsts sold 
last week at 28 to 29¢ per dozen. 
Nearby white eggs sold fairly well last 
week, but the scarcity of extra fancy 
qualities was somewhat relieved. New 
Jersey hennery whites closely selected 
extras were quoted on July 12 at 43 to 
45c. Average qualities of nearby white 
eggs sold chiefly within a range of 35 
@ 40c, per dozen. 

Cold storage stocks of eggs in the 
four large markets are about 300,000 
cases short of last year, although 
stocks in cold storage at New York are 
about 30,000 cases more than 1922. 


BROILER MARKET WEAKER 


The market for broilers weakened a 
little last week. Prices at end of week 
were lower than a week previous. The 
demand for fowls is more active and 
prices firm for any good stock. Only 
a few white leghorn broilers of extra 
large size brought higher than 38c per 
Ib. last week, small sizes sold at 33 to 
84c and average 35 @ 37c on July 12. 
Colored broilers sold at 39 to 43¢ on 
that date although the price early in 
the week was as high as 45c. Ex- 
press shipments of colored fowls sold 
on July 12 at 28 to 29c and of leghorn 
and poor colored fowls 25 @ 28c. Leg- 
horn fowls early in the week brought 
27 @ 28c. 


DRESSED CALF RECEIPTS LIGHT 


Receipts of country dressed calves | 


were light last week’ and the market | 
| One year old Hens and Cockerels, $6.00 each; six 


for them firm. Fancy handy weight 
dressed veals brought up. to 24¢ per 
Ib., and possibly higher and- prime 20 
@ 21c. _ Small_veals cleaned up. at. 
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steady prices, chiefly in range of 15 @ 
20c. Early last week two carloads of 
Canadian dressed calves arrived and 
sold at 15 to 20c depending on quality. 

Live calves were in only moderate re- 
ceipt and the market for them fairly 
steady. Choj lambs were also steady 
and ‘in lim ned supply, the medium 
grades moved more slowly. Prime 
lambs were quoted July 12 at $16.50 to 
17 per cwt. and prime, live calves at 
$14.75 to 15. 


HAY CROP LIGHT 


Unofficial reports from all over the 
country indicate a light commercial 
production of hay this year. New 
York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
crops will be short because of lack 
of moisture. Ohio and Indiana are 
reported light. The prospect is for a 
favorable market for good quality hay. 

A quantity of poor hay and trash 
has accumulated at the New York 
market and is hard to move. The sup- 
ply of reaily good hay is moderate, 
however, and the market firm. United 
States Grade Timothy No. 1: sold as 
high as $28 per ton last week. United 
States Sample Timothy which grade 
includes the ordinary, common stuff, 
was quoted at $13 to 18. 


WHEAT MARKET TUMBLES 


Wheat prices reached the lowest 
level .last week in a nine year period. 
Wheat in the Chicago market went 
down on July 11 to 985%c per bu. for 
September delivery. Unless there is 
considerable recovery from the pres- 
ent tendency to low prices there will 
be great losses among the wheat farm- 
ers of the West. This situation is 
due to a considerable extent to a de- 
creased demand in Europe for Ameri- 
can foodstuffs and a decline in the 
European . purchasing power. Eco- 
nomists are advising farmers to cut 
og acreage of winter wheat next 
all. 


CASH GRAIN QUQTATIONS 


Cash grain quotations July 13 were 
as follows: 


New YorK—Corn, No. 2 yellow, $1.07: 
mixed, oes No. 2 white, $1.07%. 
2 white, 52c; No. 3 white, 5lc; 
white clipped, 51 @52c. 

CuIcaGo—Corn, No. 2 white, 
yellow, 89@90c. Oats, No. 2 
42%; No. 3 white, 385 @40c. 
68ce. Rye, 





ots 


SS SS 


No. 2 
Oats, No. 
ordinary 


ee ee ee a a a a a a 


88%; No. 2 
white,- 40% @ 
Barley, 64@ 
65c. 
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PEDRICK POULTRY FARMS, Flemington, N. J... 
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Will Buy White Eggs 


THE YEAR AROUND 


NO COMMISSION 


Fresh, Clean, Unassorted White 
Eggs Wanted 


SHIP TO 


CENTRAL NYACK POULTRY FARM 
NYACK, N. Y. 


References Upon Application 


SHIP YOUR EGGS 


m4 Oo. Je eer eh SO 



































WHITE AND BROWN t 

To R. BRENNER & SONS a 
Bonded Commission Merchants 7 
358 Greenwich St., New York City li 
t 

Farmers Supplied with . 
STEEL WIRE BALE TIES 0 
FOR HAY AND STRAW BALING, ETC. 
Quality Guaranteed c 

H. P. & H. F. WILSON CO. il 

520 Washington St. NEW YORK tl! 
y 

BABY CHICKS n 












JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 






00 per 100 


$22. 
CHICKS} $11.50 per 50 


Ten weeks’ old ee and a $2.50 each. 





Hens and Cockerel for $30.00. 
We guarantee safe delivery 1200 miles. Chec 
money order must be sent with order, conaut ship C. . D. 
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N° so very long ago a 
man got up and talked 
about something he didn’t 
know much about. He 
claimed that advertising made 
goods cost more for the 
consumer. 


In a recent issue of Collier’s 
Magazine another man, who 
knows advertising from A to 
Z, wrote an article that con- 
clusively showed how adver- 
tising, instead of increasing 
the cost of articles, actually 
decreased it by simplifying 
distribution. 


One advertisement, costing 
say $200.00, can place as 
much of a certain product in 
stores ready for sale, as five 
salesmen, working a month 
can do. And the five sales- 
men would cost about 
$1,000.00 for the same work. 
Yet either salesman or adver- 
tising must be used in dis- 
tributing a product. The two 
work best together. Adver- 
tising should used as ed- 
ucational matter, to tell deal- 
ers and consumers about the 
product so that when the 
salesman arrives on the scene 
he won’t have to waste a lot 
of time explaining all about 
the product to each dealer. 


The same is true of con- 
sumer advertising. For if a 
buyer knows all about a cer- 
tain product from advertising 
he won’t have to take up a 
lot of his and a dealer’s time 
learning about it. 


Advertising is also assur- 
ance of getting your money’s 
worth. It has been proved 
that it does not pay to adver- 
tise inferior goocs. Advertis- 
ing show up their weak spots. 
Therefore when you buy an 
advertised product you can be 
practically certain that it is a 
good one. 


It may be trve that a supe- 
rior product wil! be found out 
ia time and tre world go to 
the door of the factory to get 
it. But it takes time and it 
costs the world more to go to 
the factory door than pay the 
little additional cost = adver- 
tising. 

Advertising teaches what a 
product is, how much it costs, 
what it will do and where you 
can get it. That’s worth a lot 
in itself. And by doing these 
things it brings the product to 
you cheaper than any other 
method. 


Indeed it a pay to buy 
advertised Then you 
are sure 0 ae a good 
product and gettingit cheaper. 


Advertising ACanager 


ught 

















Farmers Meet Railroaders 


Discuss Transportation as It Affects Agriculture 


chee ben te that the purpose of the 
gathering was to. discuss mutual 
problems and bring about better un- 
derstanding between the railroads and 
the farmers, E. V. Titus, president of 
the Nassau County Farm Bureau, 
started an important conference of 
about fifty farmers and railroad lead- 
ers at Syracuse on Tuesday, July 10. 
Leading officers representing the Erie, 
the Delaware, Lackawanna and West- 
ern, the New York Central, the Dela- 
ware and Hudson, the New York, On- 
tario and Western, the Long Island, 
the Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburgh, 
and the Lehigh Valley railroad met 
with many individual farmers from 
several of the New York State coun- 
ties, together with leaders of most of 
New York’s agricultural organizations. 

Robert Binkerd, vice chairman of the 
Committee on Public Relations of East- 
ern Railroads outlined the railroad pro- 
gram of 1923. Mr. Binkerd said that 
since Federal control ceased on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1920, the railroads had re- 
duced operating expenses approxi- 
mately a billion dollars a year; that 
out of this reduction over half a bil- 
lion dollars had been turned back to 
the public in reduced rates; that about 
one-third of the reduction had come 
from decreased wages and the balance 
from increased efficiency and economy 
in operation. He said that the income 
on investment had increased from prac- 


| tically nothing in 1920 to about a 4 





per cent return in 1922. 

“The railroad’s policy,” said Mr. 
Binkerd, “calls for heavier loading and 
faster moving of freight cars, reduc- 
tion of cars and locomotives awaiting 
repairs of carriers, to insure to the 
highest degree practicable the country’s 
est degree practicable the country’s 
transportation requirements.” 

The railroad program provides that 
by October 1, 1923, when the peak of 
traffic ordinarily begins, they will have 
their cars and locomotives back in the 
hest condition that they have been since 
before the war; that by September 1, 


| the coal needed for railway operation 














will be stored; that a practical effort 
will be made to bring the average load 
of all cars up to thirty tons; that 
every possible means will be used to 
increase the average daily movement 


| of freight cars up to thirty miles for 


the entire country. 

Mr. Binkerd also said that carrying 
out this program and simplifying the 
transportation problem will depend 
upon close cooperation with the shippers. 

N. R. Peet, general manager of the 
Western New York Fruit Growers’ As- 
sociation, said among other things that 
the railroads can best meet the needs 
of agriculture by an equitable distribu- 
tion of cars, by increasing icing facili- 
ties, and by frost protection in ship- 


ment. 

A. L. Bibbins, seed expert of the G. 
L. F. Exchange, asked that the ship- 
ments of seeds by the railroads be given 
priority. He made the comment that 
last year’s service in the shipment of 
seeds by the roads had been done with 
practically no loss. 

K. Livermore, president of the 
Empire State Potato Growers’ Associa- 
tion, summed up many points of in- 
terest common to both the railroads and 
the farmers. Looking to the needs of 
the future, Mr. Livermore said: “In 
1913, our population was 96,000,000; in 
1923, it was 110,000,000; and in 1933, 
it will be 125,000,000. This will de- 
mand more food, a problem for the 
railroads as well as for the farmers.” 


NEW PRACTICES BROUGHT OUT 
AT CORNELL POULTRY JUDG- 
ING SCHOOL 


The sixth annual Production Poultry 
Judging and Breeding school, at the 
New York State College of Agricul- 
ture, Cornell University, closed July 
7, after setting a new high mark for 
attendance enthusiasm and progress. 

One of the high points of the week 
was reached in the lecture by Professor 
E. C. Foreman of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College on the “Head, Temper- 
ment and Appetite of a Fowl as In- 
dications of Production.” Professor 


Foreman indicated that he believed the 


head of a bird howed more closely than 
any other part of the body the capacity 
for production and that we would place 
more emphasis on head type in the 
future. 

Professor Foreman pointed out that 
in order to gauge closely the produc- 
tion of a bird without the expensive 
and tedious work of trapnesting it, is 
necessary to know three facts about 
the bird; first, the intensity or rhythm 
of production; second, the endurance or 
persistence of that production, being 
the number of months over which the 
bird will lay per year, and third, the 
time lost by broodiness. 

The frequency and length of broody 
periods have already been proved to 
be closely related to the shape of the 
eye-ring, and the intensity and _per- 
sistency of production, Professor Fore- 
man believes, can also be quite closely 
gauged from the head type if the o 
server be trained, aside from the or- 
dinary methods of judging these. 


Types of Heads 


The following types of heads were 
listed by Professor Foreman as being 
most important and common, beside a 
few minor types: 

1. The Crow Head—Overlong from 
front of eye to base of beak, and shal- 
low over eye to top of head. May be 
due to inbreeding, poor feeding and 
rearing or sickness as well as natural 
low. production. Characterized by slow 
feathering, late maturity, and low 
winter and annual egg production. 

2. The Overly Refined.— Usually 
marked by bright eye and intelligent 
appearance, but lack ruggedness. May 
develop considerable intensity, but loses 
weight under high production, and lacks 
persistence. The type also has a 
marked tendency to broodine:s. 

3. The Refined Type— The head 
should not cut off in front too abruptly 
but should have a fair amount of length 
and a slight ledge over the eye, but 
not too much. The face should be well 
filled, not hollow or wrinkled, and the 
eye should be bulging. This head de- 
notes high intensity, persistency and 
little broodiness. Refinement, intelli- 
— vigor and stamina are all shown. 

Lacking in Character—An_ ex- 
mh  . face. Never more than 
mediocre producers. 

5. Beefy Type—Fat face of typically 
meaty appearance with a placid ex- 
rression. A typical low producer 
and tending to extreme brceodiness. 

“A hen having true laying temper- 
ment” said ot ee Foreman, “car- 
ries its head projecting well forward 
of its body.” 

The fine collection of photographs 
and records shown by Professor Fore- 
man proved that there was ample 
foundation for his unusual emphasis 
of head points in judging production, 
and a need of research along this line. 

A particularly practical and timely 
lecture wag given by Professor Philips 
of Purdue University on “Some Dis- 
turbing Factors in the Selection of 
Fowls for Egg Production.” He em- 
phasized the fact that it was absolutely 
necessary in culling birds for egg pro- 
duction to know the environmental 
conditions of the flock to be culled. 
“Judge according to the flock you are 
working with” said Professor Philips. 
He stressed the point that feeding is 
of great importance as effecting both 
molt and pigmentation in the fowl and 
that such feeds as alfalfa, clover, or 
yellow corn mix up the judging for pig- 
ment unless the culler is aware of 
their use, since they tend to maintain 
a relatively high color under all de- 
grees of production. Many culling 
demonstrations, the speaker stated, 
should be feeding demonstrations, since 
a vast number of birds in our farm 
flocks never have a chance to show how 
they could produce. Professor Philips 
described a large number of conditions 
and factors, beside egg production, 
which effect the pigmentation of the 
hen, as well as effecting other charac- 
ters used in selection. 











CATTLE BREEDERS 


SOPHIE TORMENTOR 


JERSEY BULL. 


Sired by grandson of Sophie 19th of Hood Farm. Dam 
in 305 days made 31 pounds of butterfat, for Class AAA 
in Register of Merit = won Grand Championsh! 
over all breeds ot js yon Fair. 





Bull is 11 months o} 


solid coler, husky and handsome. Price $100.00. Herd 
Accredited. Fut him in )our pasture, 
WOOD FARM HATHORNE, MASS 





125—PIGS FOR SALE—125 


Yorkshire and Chester White Cross, and Chester + i 
Berkshire Cross. All large growthy pigs, 6 to7 weekso} 
$5.00 each; 7 to8 weeks old, $5.50 each; Sto 9 weeks old, 
$6.00 each. 15 pure- bred Berkshire pigs, barrows or sows, 
.50 each, 7 weeks old; and 20 Chester White, 7 weeks old 
$6.50 each: boars of the above breeds $8.00 each. All good 
clean stock, bred from the best of stock that money can 
buy. 1 will ship any part of the above lots ©. O. D. to 
you on approval. 


WALTER LUX, 388 Salem St., WOBURN, MASS. 


HOLSTEIN BULLS FOR SALE 


Sons of 
DUTCHLAND COLANTHA SIR INKA 
FISHKILL FARMS, Hopewell Junction, N. Y. 
HENRY MORGENTHAU, Jr., Owner 


HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS 


Fresh cows and springers, 100 head of the finest 
| quality to select from. Address 


| A. F. SAUNDERS, CORTLAND. N. Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


Two car loads high-class grade springers. The 
kind thet please. One car load registered females. 
Well bred, strictly high-class. Several registered 
service bulls. J. A. LEACH, CORTLAND, N. Y. 


HIGH-GRADE HOLSTEIN COWS : 
fresh and close by large and heavy producers. 


























Pure bred registered Holsteins all ages; your 
inquiry will receive our best attention. 
Browncroft Parm Mc@RAW New York 
HIGH GRADE HOLSTEIN HEIFER CALVES $15 
each; registered bull and heifer calves, $25 up; registered 

bulls ready for service, and cows Address 


SPOT FARM, TULLY. WN. Y. 


FOR SAL 


R. L. CHAFFEE, 





Franklin County (Vt.) sneeze. 
Sendo ont | registered, all 

nd for booklet, 
FALLS, VERMONT 











SWINE BREEDERS 


Big Type Poland China Pigs 


Gilts and Bears for sale. Sires: Ford's Liberator and 
Ford's Big lim. Moderate prices. 


STEPHEN H. FORD, 402 Stewart Building, Baltimore, Md. 
LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 


Grand champion breeding. Largest herd in America. Free booklet. 
HARPENDING Box 10 DUNDEE, N.Y. 


Big Type Polands Boars, Sows and Pigs 


for sale; good ones; low 
prices. Write me. G. 8. HALL, FARMDALE, OH!Io. 
100 Grade Chester White and Duroc PI 


10 weeks old. Well- grown and thrifty 
$6.50 each. OAKS DAIRY FARM, WYALUSING, PA. 




















GOATS 


T O get the } best choice, buy Milk Goat Bucks Now, 
Buy Does in etober. Buy Kids and 
Yearlings Now. 


S. J. SHARPLES, R. D. 5, NORRISTOWN, PA. 











BABY CHICKS 


CHICKS for July Delivery 


Our 19th Season producing good st 
chicks from_heavy-laying strains. se 
White and Brown Leghorns, $9.50 pe 
Buff and Black Loghorae, 4 S00 per 100: as 
and White Rocks, $12 pe nconas, Black 
fe Rorees. $11.50 per 10. White wy randotees, 
C. Red, $13 per 100. ‘Mixed, $8.50 per 100. 
We guarantée 9% live de- 





Order Gaon, tom this ad. 
| livery. Catalogue free. 

| 20th CENTURY HATCHERY 

Box R New Washington, Ohio 


Hatched by the best system of 
BABY CHICKS — from high class 
o-lay stock. Barred and 


Ancona, as ‘mers as, 1%. each; White, 
Pekin 








Baff Rocks, Reds, 
Brown, Buff Leghorns, 10c. each; broilers, Tc. each. 
Ducklings, 30c. each. 

safe delivery guaranteed by prepaid parcel post 


NUNDA POULTRY FARM - NUNDA, N. Y. 
STRICKLER’S AUGUST CHICKS 


BIG HATCH AUGUST 8th AND 15th 

Pure-bred sturdy, vigorous chicks sent by He ial deliv- 
ery parcel post prepaid, 10% safe and e delivery 
guaranteed. 

White Rocks, Barred Rocks, R. I. Reds, $11 per 100; $53 
ver 500. Large type English 8. C. White Leghorns, 
§ per 100; $43 per #) be. 
LEONARD F. STRICKLER SHERIDAN, PA, 

#0 White Leghorn Breeders, one year old, 
$1.(0 each. 10 Weeks’ Old Pullets, Aug. 10th 
delivery,$1.Weach and up. Thousands ready. 


HUM MER’S FOULTRY FARM 
FRENCHTOWN, W. J., R. 1 


LOOK! Blue Andalusians {2 9.5.."Sid: "5 dost 
12 weeks old; very 
blood; $2 each. AUGUSTUS RAYNOR, Hampton Bays, N.Y. 

Bar. Rocks, tlc; Reds, 12¢; Wh. Lerhorns, 9c; Mixed, 
CHIX Te. 1005 arrival guaranteed. Order from edv or circa 
lar free. TWIN HATCHERY, MeALISTERVILLE, PA. 


LARGE STOCK flne Poultry, Turkeys,Geese, Ducks,Guineas, 
Bantams, Collies, Pigeons, Chicks, Stock, 
Exes, low: catalog. PIONEER FARMS, Telford, Pennsylvania, 



































HILLPOT 
QUALITY 


RIES 
Rarred Rocks sas a) BB 


er eS DELIVE) 
CHICKS Bo aes Fs Mee R. L. Reds 


Post Prepaid. Safe delivery guaranteed Bic a to} 358 33 73 Wine Wnts 1800 $25 1s00 is ito 


anywhere east of Mississippi River. 





W. F. MILLPOT 











*1000 




















TRAVEL ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE 


*1000 














For One Year For Only 50c 


ITH the development of the automobile industry, 
\ \ traffic congestion has become a menace to both 
life and limb. Every time one takes a trip by 
steam or electric train, or goes out for a pleasure spin in 
auto or buggy, traffic danger awaits him. No one can 
pick up a daily newspaper without reading the accounts 
of death and disaster which constantly follow travel 
activity and travel congestion. As an illustration of this 
we have but to cite you the fact that during the 18 
months while the United States was in the World War 
48,000 of our boys were killed in battle. 


During the same period 91,000 people in this country 
were killed in traffic accidents, while serious injuries re- 
sulting from the same source destroyed the earning power 
of hundreds of thousands more for considerable periods 


of time. 
Your Turn May Be Next 


This awful toll of death and injury carries with it 
untold suffering on the part of the dependents. In fact, 
the suffering of dependents is the worst feature of these 
appalling disasters. 


How To Get This Insurance 


All you have to do is to cut out and fill in carefully 
the coupon on this page and mail to us with $2.50 which 
will extend your subscription for American Agricul- 
turist 3 years, and entitle you to the $1000.00 Travel 
Accident Policy for one year. You will be protected 
for one year from the day your remittance is received 
at our office. The policy will be issued and mailed to 
you within a few days after your order is received. 


Mail This Coupon at Once 


To American Agriculturist, 
161 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


Gentlemen :—Please enter my subscription for Ameri- | 
can Agriculturist three years and send me a $1000 Travel | 
Enclosed find $2.50 | 


in full payment for both the policy and subscription. 


Accident Policy good for one year. 


7 E have made arrangements with the North Amer- 
W ican Insurance Company of Chicago, by which we 
give you for only 50c a $1000.00 Travel Accident 
Insurance Policy, good for one year, provided you send 
us at the same time your subscription for American 
Agriculturist at the bargain rate of 3. years for $2.00. 


In other words, you get a $1000.00 Travel Accident 
Insurance Policy for one year with a three-year sub- 
scription to American Agriculturist, all for only $2.50. 





Here Is How Our $1000.00 Reader Travel 


Service Accident Insurance Will 
Protect You 


PART 1 


If the Insured shall, by the wrecking or disablement of any rail- 
road passenger car or passenger steamship or steamboat, in or on 
which such Insured is travelling as a fare-paying passenger; or, by 
the wrecking or disablement of any public omnibus, street railway car, 
taxicab, or automobile stage, which is being driven or operated, at the 
time of such wrecking or disablement by a licensed driver plying for 
public hire, and in which such Insured is travelling as a fare-paying 
passenger; or, by the wrecking or disablement of any private horse- 
drawn vehicle, er motor-driven car in which Insured is riding or driv- 
ing, or, by being accidentally thrown from such vehicle or car, suffer 
any of the specific losses set forth below in this part 1, the Company 
will pay the sum set opposite such loss: 


FOR LOSS OF— 


BG 4s) kaeieksaades awed hentiawel One Thousand Dollars ($1000.00) 
I: . <<. cn watuba beepers One Thousand Dollars ($1000.00) 
a ore One Thousand Dollars ($1000.00) 
Re SE EOD 4. 5 occ nccccscnsd One Thousand Dollars ($1000.00) 
One Hand and One Foot .. ......... One Thousand Dollars ($1000.00) 
One Hand and Sight of One Eye . . ..One Thousand Dollars ($1000.00) 
One Foot and Sight of One Eye . . ..One Thousand Dollars ($1000.00) 
EE ca bk 66-64 abe eR Res RA Five Hundred Dollars ($500.00) 
EE 6 wh ob acca t eee ceenw awed Five Hundred Dollars ($500.00) 
Sight of Hither Bye . . i .ccccccccsess Five Hundred Dollars ($500.00) 


PART 2 
OR LOSS OF— 


Two Hundred Fifty Dollars ($250.00) 


provided the bodily injury effected as stated herein shall be the sole 
cause of death of the Insured and such injury occurs: 


By being struck or knocked down or run over while 
walking or standing on a public highway by a vehicle pro- 
pelled by steam, cable, electricity, naphtha, gasoline, horse, 
compressed air or liquid power, excluding injuries sustained 
while on a railroad right of way in violation of any statute 
or of any regulation of the railroad company. 


Indemnity for loss of life as above set forth shall be payable to 
the Estate of the Insured. 


PART 3 


If the Insured sustains injuries in any manner specified in part 1 
which shall not prove fatal or cause loss as aforesaid but shall imme- 
diately, continuously, and wholly disable and prevent the Insured 
from performing each and every duty pertaining to any and every kind 

of business, labor or occupation during the time of such disablement 
but not exceeding three consecutive months, the Company will pay in- 
demnity at the rate of Ten Dollars ($10.00) per week. 

The above indemnities will be paid, subject to the provisions and 
conditions of the policy. A complete numbered registered Policy will 
be mailed each person insured. Be sure to read it before filing it away. 

This travel accident insurance will protect every registered paid- 
in-advance subscriber of American Agriculturist, who pays $2.00 for a 
three-year subscription, plus a delivery cost of 50 cents paid with this 
application. 











$1000 Travel Accident Policy and a Three-Year Subscription for American Agriculturist, for only $2.50 
































